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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
is designed for courses commonly referred to 
as business principles, business management, 
business organization, advanced business train- 
ing, business administration, or business or- 
ganization and management. 


In the development of BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT, particular attention has 
been given to the specific details of organizing 
Special care 
has been taken to avoid a theoretical develop- 


and operating a small business. 


ment of the principles of management and 

Therefore, specific details of 
organization, procedure, and management are 
discussed. 


organization. 


This course provides a valuable background for 
every student who expects to go into business 
and provides specific training for a person who 
may actually manage his own business. 
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20TH CEYTURY 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 


Bookkeeping and accounting is a subject that has taken on 
increased importance in business, in government, and in 
the everyday lives of individuals. We are all forced to keep 
records. In 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC. 
COUNTING it is taught on a sound vocational basis, but the EIGHTEENTH 
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student is shown how to apply these principles for all pur- EDITION 
poses, including personal records. All illustrations and forms ” 

in this book and in the practice material are standard. All CARLSON 
practices and procedures are standard. PRI CKETT 
There has been no increase in the price of these materials. FOR K NER 
You can get more for your money when you use ‘20th ro 
Century.” 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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More and Better Work Done in Less Time 


When some of the teaching techniques now being used in accelerated 
training programs are fully utilized, they will greatly increase the efficiency 
and effectiveness of business education. Manpower shortages have been short- 
ages of certain job skills rather than a lack of personnel, and training this 
personnel in these job skills has been a task of great magnitude. Its accomplish- 
ment in the available time demanded the use of the most efficient methods. 
Consequently, a study of many wartime courses suggests the use of some 
allegedly new techniques, which are in reality only a directed collecting and 
editing of the good teaching practices of yesterday’s best teachers. Neverthe- 
less, each teacher, in seeking maximum improvement, must analyze the teach- 
ing job as it is now being accomplished in order that newly developed ideas may 
become a vital part of his own teaching philosophy and pattern. 


In this connection, the Job Methods Training program offered in Army 
Service Forces installations has some important implications for teachers. 
The primary purpose of this training is to stimulate supervisors ‘‘to look for 
better ways of getting their work done.’’ All good teachers of tomorrow have 
this same purpose today. Then, let’s consider the four-step plan of Job Methods 
Training for getting ‘‘more and better work done in less time’’ as applied to 
business education. For illustration, the plan is here applied to the teaching of 
one subject—typewriting: 


STEP 1. Break down the job—List all details (course of study, lesson plans, 
etc.) of the job exactly as it is done at present. 


STEP 2. Question all materials and procedures—With reference to each 
type of material: Why is it necessary? What is its purpose? Where should it be 
taught? When should it be taught and to whom? With reference to each pro- 
cedure: Why is the procedure used? What is its purpose? When should it be 
used? What other procedures might be used? What recent research is per- 
tinent? Also question the classroom layout and equipment. 


STEP 3. Develop the new method (course of study, lesson outlines, etc.)— 
Eliminate materials and procedures which do not contribute to the achievement 
of the objectives; combine materials when practical; rearrange materials for 
better sequence or emphases; include the use of newly-developed procedures; 
take advantage of recent professional writings and research; write up the pro- 
posed changes. 

STEP 4. Apply the new method—Familiarize your principal and supervisor 
with the improved course outline, procedures, materials, and equipment. Get 
the necessary approvals. Put the improved method to work and use it until a 
still better way is developed. In applying the improved procedures, continue to 
use Step 2 suggestions. An experimental and questioning attitude is essential 
for maximum improvement. 


The four-step plan suggests a thinking and planning process applicable 
to a small learning unit, a subject, or a large area, such as business education. 
We shall be preparing to cope satisfactorily with postwar business education 
problems if this sort of approach is consistently used in meeting current needs. 


Soe A Ph billie 


George T. Walker, chief. Training and Employee 
Relations Section, New Orleans Port of Embarkation, 
New Orleans, Louisiana; on leave from position as 
Louisiana State Supervisor of Business Education. 
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Four-Week Refresher Course in Typewriting for 
Civilian Workers in Government 


by 


Marion M. Lamb 
Assistant Training Chief 
The Adjutant General's Office 
Washington, D. C. 


Our “refresher” courses in government 
could more accurately be called “continua- 
tion” courses, for they cover areas of in- 
struction and practice overlooked by the 
schools in which trainees have received their 
initial training. One of the first lessons our 
instructors learn is that you cannot refresh 
skills which typists do not possess, nor can 
you bring back to mind rules and informa- 
tion which the typist has never learned; 
literally, the instructors must take the typing 
trainees “‘as they are” and attempt to bring 
a half-usable skill to a vocational level. 
Equally as important, the instructors must 
see to it that these trainees can apply their 
skill to typing tasks with reasonable effi- 
ciency. We have found in civilian training in 
the Adjutant General’s Office, War Depart- 
ment, that this problem entails supplemen- 
tary training as well as refresher training, 
and we have proved to ourselves—and we 
hope to our trainees and their supervisors— 
that a thirty-hour course can meet the major 
needs of the typists referred to us for help. 

Classes meet one and one-half hours from 
Monday through Friday for four weeks. 
Trainees are classified into three groups: 
those typing under 20 words a minute; 
those typing from 20 to 35 words a minute; 
and those typing over 35 words a minute. 
We are considering the elimination of the 
under-20-words-a-minute group because the 
lack of skill represented in this group is 
due to reading deficiencies, inability to 
follow directions because of low mentality, 
and physical handicaps—all of them prob- 
lems too broad to be solved in thirty hours. 
Probably this low-level class could be re- 
placed to advantage by a beginning class for 
clerks who wish to acquire a much-needed 
skill, but policy limits us at present to 
refresher training. 

We ask supervisors to leave trainees in 
class for a minimum period of thirty hours; 
if the trainee can be spared from her desk 
for a longer period of time, and if it is 
decided by the supervisor and the instructor 
that she is profiting from the instruction, 
she may stay in the typing classes for a 
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longer period, progressing from one group 
to the next at her own rate of achievement. 
For example, if Mary Brown, assigned to the 
20 to 35-words-a-minute typewriting class, 
wishes at the conclusion of the four-week 
period to continue in the class, she may do 
so if her supervisor approves; Mary will be 
moved to the over-35-words-a-minute group 
as soon as she reaches the 35-words-a-minute 
level on three standard five-minute speed 
tests. Mary will repeat some work in the 
areas of job instruction, but chances are 
that she will profit as much from this repeti- 
tion as from the skill-building exercises. 

In addition to the basic textbooks we 
use, our teachers have assembled sup- 
plementary mimeographed materials, such 
as keyboard tests, remedial drills, substitu- 
tion drills, one-minute writing practices, 
drills on special characters and numbers, 
carriage-throw drills, and alphabetic sentence 
drills. The Office of the Secretary of War 
(OSW) also provides testing materials com- 
prised of War Department information and 
terms; we have, for example, our own type- 
writing test on “The Adjutant General’s 
Department of the Army.” These tests are 
harder than standardized tests and are 
therefore to be used with understanding. 

ANALYZING THE SCOPE OF THE CouRSE. ‘There 
are two groups of problems inherent in such 
a refresher course: those problems grouped 
around basic information to be learned and 
applied to typing assignments, and _ those 
problems related to skill-building—specific- 
ally, increasing speed and accuracy in writ- 
ing. ‘The instructor and the trainee must 
recognize the relation of these types of 
learning; a typist may have a high degree 
of speed and accuracy in typing, but if 
she does not know how to use her machine, 
assemble papers deftly, insert multiple 
copies into the typewriter skillfully, erase 
expertly—to mention just a few types of 
job instruction—her production rate will be 
low. Some of our younger trainees are so 
“sold” on speed that we have to convert 
them to appreciation of accuracy and in- 
telligent working habits. 
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Proceeding from these rather general 
statements to specific facts, let us consider 
the objectives of these typing courses, the 
evaluation of achievement, the course con- 
tent, a four-weeks’ outline in brief, a check- 
list for lesson plans, and record keeping. 

OBJECTIVES OF REFRESHER TRAINING IN TYPE- 
writInG. In providing refresher training 
in typewriting at three different levels— 
under 20 words a minute, from 20 to 35 
words a minute, and above 35 words a 
minute—we must remember the specific 
objectives of each level. 

The objectives of the under-20-words-a- 
minute group must be limited to skill- 
building. The trainees in this group have 
had some training in typewriting and some 
experience, but for the most part they have 
acquired bad habits of typing which must be 
corrected by remedial practice, with par- 
ticular emphasis on correct technique. In 
a thirty-hour course, this means that there 
is little time for job-instruction such as 
stencil-cutting, tabulation, and setup of 
letters; this type of instruction must be 
postponed for the more advanced classes. 
Nevertheless, class instruction in this first 
group should include information on parts of 
the machine and their uses, rules for center- 
ing and daily practice in centering material, 
and the care and cleaning of typewriters. 

In the 20 to 35-words-a-minute classes 
major emphasis should be placed upon skill- 
building procedures, but there must be some 
provision for job instruction. Probably 
twenty of the thirty hours should be spent 
in skill-building, and approximately ten 
hours should be spent in teaching the ap- 
plication of skill to specific typing problems. 

In the advanced class every trainee should 
be able, at the conclusion of the course, to do 
straight copy work with reasonable accuracy 
(no more than one error for two minutes), 
and with average speed (40 to 50 words a 
minute) and, in addition, should be able to 
type satisfactorily on first effort an original 
with several carbon copies; to address 
envelopes chain-fed into the machine; to 
type from rough draft; to arrange and type 
a simple tabulation; to cut a stencil; and to 
clean a typewriter and change a ribbon on 
both a noiseless or a standard machine. No 
trainee should be credited with having 
finished the advanced typewriting course 
until she can do all these jobs satisfactorily. 





EVALUATION 


Under-20-words-a-minute group: 
1. Evaluation of the trainee’s technique in typing. 
2. Rating of the trainee’s ability to follow directions 
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and to help herself by diagnosing errors and find- 
ing the correct remedial practice. 

3. Daily records of the trainee’s progress on five- 
minute copy tests and on one- and two-minute 
accuracy tests. 

4. Notation as to the trainee’s ability to center ma- 
terial attractively on government paper and on 
cards with reasonable speed and accuracy. 


20 to 35-words-a-minute group: 
1. Evaluation of the points listed for the first group. 
2. Rating of the trainee’s ability to produce two 
acceptable pages of double-spaced typing with 
three carbon copies, all errors corrected. 
3. Evaluation of the trainee’s skill in typing one 


simple tabulation comprised of three short col- 
umns of figures. 


4. Measurement of the time required to address 
fifteen envelopes. 


. Measurement of the time required to type infor- 
mation on fifteen 3” x 5” cards. 


Gr 


Above 35-words-a-minute group: 


1. Evaluation of the points listed for the first and 
second groups. 
2. Ratings on 

a. One page of material copied from rough 
draft. 

b. One stencil of simple material evaluated as 
to arrangement on page, clearness of cutting, 
accuracy, and skill in making corrections. 

c. One civilian letter and one memorandum. 

d. One page of data including figures and spe- 
cial symbols. 

e. Composition and typing of one letter at the 
typewriter. 

3. Evaluation of the trainee’s ability to take dicta- 
tion directly to the machine. 


OUTLINE OF COURSE CONTENT 


Part I. Basic Information To Be Learned and Applied: 
A. Correct technique. 
1. Position at the typewriter. 
a. Base of spine against chair, back straight 
and leaning forward. 
b. Elbows close to body, wrists lowered, hands 
parallel to keyboard. 
c. Fingers curved and hovering over home 
keys. 
d. Feet on floor, eyes on copy. 
2. Typewriting technique. 
a. Quick, light stroking of keys, eyes on copy. 
b. Return of fingers to home keys after each 
word. 
c. One-count carriage return, eyes on copy. 
d. Three-count shifting for capitals, eyes on 
copy. 
e. Timing in the use of the tabular key. 
B. Parts of the typewriter and their uses. 
1. Cylinder. 
2. Cylinder knobs. 
3. Paper table. 
4. Paper guide. 
5. Marginal stops. 
6. Line space regulator. 
7. Carriage return lever. 
8. Variable line spacer. 
9. Paper release. 
10. Margin release. 
11. Back spacer. 
12. Space bar. 
13. Shift keys and shift lock. 
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14. 
15. 
16. 
i. 
18. 
19. 


Tabular key. 

Tab set and tab clear keys 
Ribbon reverse. 

Carriage release lever 
Aligning scale. 

Typing guide. 


20. Paper bail and rubber rollers. 
21. Ribbon indicator, stencil adjustment. 


Care of the typewriter. 

1. Cleaning the machine at the end of the day. 
2. Releasing pressure on platen at end of the day. 
3. Changing the ribbon. 

4. Releasing a “jammed”’ key. 


. Rules for centering. 


1. Number of pica and elite spaces in an hori- 
zontal inch. 

2. Number of vertical spaces in an inch. 

3. Centering material on government papers vs. 
centering material on standard-size paper. 

. Setup of military and nonmilitary letters. 

. Setup of material on cards and odd-size sheets 
of paper. 


oo 


. Typing with carbons. 


1. Inserting multiple copies into the machine 
easily. 

2. Erasing on carbon copies. 

3. Removing carbon paper quickly. 

4. Avoiding “treeing” and tearing by caring for 
carbon correctly. 

Krasing technique. 

1. Erasing as far away from the printing point as 
possible to protect the machine. 

2. Light, circular erasing motion; use of brush to 
clean paper. 

3. Crowding and spreading. 


. Addressing envelopes. 


1. Chain-feeding and stacking. 
2. Placing address correctly. 
3. Writing names of states in full. 


. Front-feeding of material into the machine. 


1. Cards (pleated paper). 

2. Paper. 

3. Envelopes. 

Tabulation. 

1. Pinholing from forms. 

2. Calculating correct placement 
horizontally and vertically. 

Typewriting from rough draft. 

1. Making correction indicated in the copy at 
first typing. Some emphasis on the major 
proofreading symbols. 


of 


columns 


. Stencil-cutting. 


1. Preparing the machine. 

a. Cleaning the keys. 

b. Removing the ribbon or using stencil ad- 
justment. 

2. Steps preparatory to typing the stencil. 

a. Inserting the cushion sheet. 

b. Inserting the stencil into typewriter, taking 
care that the wax will not wrinkle or fold as 
it feeds through the machine. 

c. Setting the marginal stops so that typing 
will be inside the lines marking left and 
right limits. 

3. Typing the stencil. 

a. Using firm, even stroke. 

b. Correcting errors. 

4. Proofreading the stencil. 

a. Holding wax sheet to light to see if letters 
have been clearly cut. 
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b. Checking for typing errors by reading from 
cushion sheet placed against the back of 
the backing sheet or another sheet of paper. 

5. Signing the stencil. 

a. Use of stylus in signing. 

b. Explanation of other uses of styli. 
6. General information about stencils. 

a. Desirability of keeping them in flat box 
before they are used. 

b. Necessity of keeping them 
at all times. 

c. The filing of stencils after 
typed and run. 

d. Brief description of the 
process and _ illustrations 
mimeographed work. 


away from heat 
they have been 


mimeographing 
of some good 


Part II. Skill-Building Practice. 


A. 


Improving technique. 
1. Insistence upon the details comprising correct 
typing technique. See Part I, A. 


. Speed-building. 


1. Correction of basic fingering through intensive 
practice on flash words. 

2. Repetitive practice on sentences and _para- 
graph material until the material can be writ- 
ten smoothly. 

3. Typing of practiced material to music or met- 
ronomic rhythm in periods not to exceed 
twenty minutes. 


4. Daily timed writings ranging from one minute 
in length to five minutes. 

5. Daily one-minute and two-minute accuracy 
tests on alphabetic sentences and paragraphs 


6. Some dictation “direct to the machine” each 
day. 

7. Daily practice on commonly-used words and 
phrases so that they can be typed automati- 
ally. 

Remedial typing procedures. 

1. Insistence upon the use of correct fingering 
and keeping fingers close to the home keys. 

2. Daily rating on all points of technique. 


€ 


3. Intelligent analysis of errors followed by pre- 
cisely directed remedial practice. 

a. Sufficient individual practice on sequence 
control practices and special remedial 
exercises. 

b. Slow practice of words missed on the 
letter level, followed by typing the words 
in phrase and sentence settings. 

4. Rhythmic practice, preferably to music, on 
alphabetic sentences and paragraphs. 

5. Brief daily review of numbers and _ special 

symbols. 


A BRIEF OUTLINE OF THE COURSE! 


WEEK I. 


Daily: 1. Timed speed and accuracy tests. 


'This is the course designed for the over-35-words-a-minute group. 
a-minute group. 


2. Skill-building with insistence 
upon 
a. Correct position at the typewriter. 
b. Quick, light stroking, with fingers 
close to the keyboard and curved 
over the keys. 
c. Keeping of eyes on the copy. 
d. Throwing of carriage quickly. 
3. Daily analysis of errors, followed by spe- 
cific remedial practice. 


practice, 


Major emphasis is on skill-building in the under-35-words- 
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4. Practice of figures and special symbols. 

5. Finger gymnastics. 

Rules of vertical and horizontal placement 
and their application to exercises typed on 
government paper, half sheets, and cards. 
2. Multiple copies. 


WEEK II. 


Daily: 1. Timed speed and accuracy tests. 

2. Skill-building practice, with special em- 
phasis on the skillful use of the shift lock, 
the space bar, and the tabular key. 

3. Analysis of errors, followed by remedial 

practice. 
. Practice of figures and special symbols. 
. Finger gymnastics. 
Application of rules governing placement 
to War Department nonmilitary letters. 
2. Demonstration of the parts of the type- 
writer and their uses. 
8. Practice on cleaning a typewriter and 
changing the ribbon. 


Special: 1. 


o> 


Special: 1. 


Week III. 
Daily: 1. Timed speed and accuracy drills. 

2. Skill-building practice, as needed by class. 

3. Analysis of errors and remedial practice. 

4. Practice of figures and special symbols. 

5. Finger gymnastics. 

1. Application of rules governing placement 
to the two forms of War Department 
memorandums. 

2. The Remington-Rand conservation pro- 
gram, showing the proper care and effi- 
cient use of typewriters. 

3. Typing from rough draft. 

4. Explanation of tabulation, with practice 
on at least two simple tabulations. 


Special: 


Week IV. 


Daily: 1. Timed speed and accuracy drills. 
2. Skill-building practice, as needed by the 
class. 
3. Analysis of errors and remedial practice. 
4. Practice of figures and special symbols. 
5. Finger gymnastics. 
Special: 1. Application of rules governing placement 
of material to military letters. 
2. Review of tabulation with practice on at 
least one exercise. 
3. Stencil-cutting. 
4. Typing of envelopes—front and 
chain-feeding. 
. Review of the parts of the typewriter and 
the care of the typewriter. 


back 


ao 


This brief outline is a suggested plan 
rather than a hard-and-fast plan because 
the emphasis of the course may be changed 
by the expressed needs of the group or by 
typing problems which they bring from their 
desks, 

CHECKING THE LESSON PLAN FOR SKILL-BUILD- 
ING ProceDURES. The following steps in skill- 
building are included in the lesson plan: 

1. Alphabetic practice on contextual material. 

2. Typing from dictation the five hundred most 

commonly used words. 

8. Rhythm practice. 

4. Individual practice on War Department forms: 


military and nonmilitary letters, informative 
articles. 
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5. Diagnosis of errors, particularly of errors made 
on individual work followed by remedial practice. 


6. Special skill-building exercises for return to home 
keys; use of the shift key, tabular key, and space 
bar; quick carriage return. 


7. Practice of figures and special characters. 


RECORD KEEPING. Instructors vary in their 
record keeping procedures. One keeps a 
monthly chart showing in large figures the 
best net scores made during each week by 
each member of the class; the number of 
errors made on each test recorded is in- 
dicated by small, raised figures beside the net 
score. On this chart the trainees see their 
relative standing in the group, their own 
progress from week to week, and the relation 
of the number of errors to the net score. 
Another teacher keeps weekly charts on 
which are posted daily the net speed scores 
and accuracy-test scores for each member of 
the class. A third teacher prefers individual 
graphs on which she charts the progress of 
the individual over the four-week period. 

Teachers must be able to procure progress 
figures—or lack-of-progress figures—at a 
moment’s notice, and weekly facts must be 
at hand for each trainee. In addition to 
having figures on speed and accuracy tests, 
the teacher should have a job-list for each 
trainee on which are checked and rated the 
trainee’s proficiency in ability to follow 
directions; in typing efficiency; in correct 
placement of material; in typing carbons; 
in addressing envelopes; in making erasures; 
in tabulating; in typing from rough draft; 
in stencil cutting; in cleaning the typewriter; 
and in changing the ribbon. 

During seven months of this refresher 
training in typewriting, our instructors have 
found that the average rate of improvement 
in net speed on straight-copy work during 
the thirty-hour course, based on figures 
from the five-minute tests, averages nineteen 
words a minute; increase in writing rate in 
the over-35-words-a-minute group is lower, 
averaging in the best groups about 15 words 
a minute. 

Trainees and their supervisors appreciate 
this advance in skill and added proficiency 
in using the skill; in the evaluation sheets 
which they fill out at the end of the course 
they give suggestions for the improvement 
of the course and testimonials as to how the 
course has contributed to their efficiency on 
the job. 
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Integrated Secretarial Office Practice 


by 


Benjamin R. Haynes 
Professor of Business Education 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


The question of the future status of 
‘office practice” is being given much con- 
sideration at present. Government agencies, 
war industries, and many business concerns 
now maintain in-service training units in 
order to orientate, indoctrinate, or condi- 
tion office workers to the situation they will 
encounter on the job, as well as to build 
additional skills and techniques. When the 
war is won, will government, industry, and 
business relinquish or entrust this function 
to the schools, or will the in-service training 
units be maintained in the employing in- 
stitutions? There can be no doubt that, in 
all probability, many government agencies, 
as well as the larger industries and business 
concerns, will continue to maintain in-service 
training units. ‘These units are primarily 
concerned with the upgrading of skills 
rather than with basic training. ‘This 
practice of vestibule training was becoming 
well established before the emergency, and 
the difficulty in obtaining sufficient trained 
personnel has, of course, given impetus to 
this type of program. However, counter to 
this practice, or rather parallel to it, the 
course in office practice in the schools i 
becoming more widely offered. 

Although the larger employing organiza- 
tions will continue to have in-service training 
units, this program of training will not re- 
lieve the schools of their responsibility to 
furnish these companies with personnel that 
is highly trained in skills and adept in the 
use and application of these skills to actual 
job situations. The schools will be called 
upon to train students to a greater extent 
than they have yet done in the higher and 
more complicated office skills. At the same 
time, industry will demand that the schools 
do a more satisfactory job in basic office 
training than has often been the case hereto- 
fore. ‘The school’s training program will 
serve to shorten the in-service training 
period required, and it will be beneficial to 
the employee as well as to the employer. 
Then, there are many somewhat smaller 
business concerns, professional offices, and 
various types of business organizations, 
where the great majority of the graduates 
will no doubt be located, which have not 
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had and which will not have in-service train- 
ing units. In order to meet the needs of these 
businesses, it will be the responsibility of the 
schools to provide their students with a 
complete and well-rounded training that will 
enable them to perform efficiently on the job. 

How can the goal of occupational com- 
petency be reached? How nearly can the 
work in the classroom approximate w orking 
conditions in the office? How can practice 
be provided in the classroom in the various 
and sundry routines, activities, tasks, and 
duties, as well as other responsibilities that 
the student will meet in the office on a 
regular job? How can the learning ac- 
tivities approximate the doing activities? 
In other words, how can the schools supply 
employing institutions with “experienced” 
office workers? This task indicates some- 
what the responsibility and the objective of 
the course in office practice. The practic- 
ability of any course is no greater than the 
practicability of the teacher. The teachers 
of office practice courses should have had 
actual as well as recent business experience 
in the areas in which they give instruction. 
This practical business experience is vital 
to the success of all terminal business courses. 

The psychological principle that a skill or 
an activity should be learned as nearly as 
possible the way in which it is to be used 
after it is learned should probably receive 
primary consideration in planning and in 
conducting the course in office practice. If 
the normal day’s work in the office consists 
of a multiplicity of duties and activities, it 
is clearly obvious that the office practice 
course which prepares the worker for this 
day’s work should be a thoroughly integrated 
process, a union or blending of all the 
separate elements into a well-rounded, per- 
fected, and finished product. 

There is little unanimity at present in 
either theory or practice as to how this 
secretarial office practice can or should be 
given in the schools. There are, however, 
rather well-defined ways in which it is being 
done in different high schools. A brief dis- 
cussion of these methods may be helpful in 
improving the present method used or in 
adopting a different procedure. 
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One practice is not to teach any office 
practice, but to devote the two years, or 
whatever the regular length of the steno- 
graphic course is, to the development of the 
skills and to leave the application of these 
skills to be acquired on the job. Those who 
advocate this procedure believe that time 
can best be spent on developing expertness 
in the secretarial skills. They believe that 
if the student can actually take dictation 
rapidly and type rapidly, this performance 
will give him self-confidence and assurance 
that will enable him to fit into the actual 
office situation with a minimum of difficulty. 

Another method is to devote the last term 
of the dictation, shorthand, or typing course 
to office practice. During this term, various 
means are used to bring office situations 
into the classroom. A secretarial practice 


textbook with laboratory problems is some- ° 


times used, visits to offices are made, speak- 
ers are invited to talk to the class on various 
office problems, dictation is given at varied 
speeds and under a variety of conditions 
and circumstances, and different clerical 
jobs are done for the school office, as well as 
for the various departments of the school. 

One of the important functions of an 
integrated course of this type, and of other 
integrated programs, is to develop a tran- 
scription speed that reasonably approaches 
the straight typing speed of a student. In 
other words, the final measure of job com- 
petency is the ability to put typing and 
shorthand together into the one function of 
transcription. 

Another procedure is to have a distinct and 
separately scheduled course in office practice 
in addition to the regular shorthand and 
dictation classes. In this course the students 
are, by the rotation plan, given work on 
various office machines, including duplica- 
tion machines, calculators, adding machines, 
check writers, and other machines usually 
found in a business office. They are also 
given instruction in the use of the telephone 
and the dictating and transcribing machines. 
Filing is taught, and as much practice is 
given in taking dictation and in transcribing 
notes as time permits. Attention is given 
also to the matter of improvement of per- 
sonality and to the development of desirable 
attitudes and personal traits. The objection 
to this course is that it is not always an 
office practice course but an office skill 
course where the student learns some new 
skills by solving a prescribed number of 
problems on the calculator, by cutting a 
certain number of stencils, or by transcribing 
a prescribed number of records. The office 
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experience element does not seem tc be 
evident and the fact that one student is 
learning one skill while another is learn‘ag a 
different skill does not give the student the 
“feel” of an actual office situation. 

Another is the office-production plan 
which has not been used extensively except 
in private business schools and in a few 
large high schools. This plan provides for a 
room—an office—equipped with as many of 
the office machines and as much office 
equipment as possible. After the student 
has acquired sufficient skill in the regular 
classroom, he is assigned as many hours as 
possible in the office. Here he is given various 
jobs to do which have been worked out by 
the teacher, but most of which have been 
brought in from the school office and from 
the various departments of the school. This 
office production plan is somewhat com- 
parable to the stenographic pool in industry 
and undoubtedly has considerable merit. 
There are conditions in the public schools 
which make it difficult to work out this 
plan to the best advantage, particularly the 
rigid scheduling of class hours and class 
periods for the entire semester. If, during 
the last term, all students could spend the 
entire day for a number of weeks in this 
office under the supervision of a competent 
teacher, there would be almost unlimited 
possibilities for giving them experience under 
real office conditions. Office routines and 
systems could be worked out, output could 
be measured and the students could be 
graded according to their production, stand- 
ards could be fixed, students could be rated 
as to their personality traits and attitudes, 
experience could be given in the use and 
the care of office machines and equipment, 
as well as in the handling of office supplies, 
and students could have the experience of 
taking dictation from different dictators. 
There are, of course, other advantages that 
would accrue from this type of procedure. 

A few schools operate a “‘model office” 
which is different from the plan which has 
just been described. The so-called model 
office plan could possibly also be called a 
“model business plan.” In this plan a 
theoretical business is organized. Financial 
statements are prepared and books are 
opened; a complete office is established with 
its various departments; stationery and all 
the necessary business forms are either 
printed or are produced on duplicating 
machines; a catalogue is printed or repro- 
duced in some other way; when possible, 
there is a switchboard with all the necessary 
inter-office phones and outside connections 
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with the school office. As the incoming mail 
and orders are received in this theoretical 
business, the students carry on all the work, 
including writing letters, filing, marking up 
orders, billing, preparing statements, and 
all the other functions that would be neces- 
sary in any regular office. This plan adds 
realism, but it obviously requires a rather 
complete set of equipment in order for it 
to operate properly. Students rotate on the 
various jobs so that they get various types 
of experience. This kind of plan makes it 
possible to handle all kinds of students. For 
instance, a student who has specialized in 
bookkeeping, but who has never studied 
shorthand and typewriting, would handle 
various bookkeeping and related jobs. The 
student who has specialized in shorthand 
and typewriting would not be expected to 
do the bookkeeping or related jobs. This 
plan obviously has many advantages, but it 
does not provide contacts with the outside 
world as in the subsequent plans that will 
be described. 

Still another method is the co-operative 
or the part-time plan whereby the student 
in his senior year spends a certain number of 
hours each day in a business office in the 
community, alternating his business ex- 
perience with his class attendance. This 
program has always been possible with the 
aid of Federal funds under the old Smith- 
Hughes Act and is still possible. It is being 
promoted in several states. The program 
is often referred to as Diversified Occu- 
pations. 

Co-operative office training plans or part- 
time work experience plans were gaining in 
popularity before the war emergency. Some 
of them were being conducted with the aid 
of Federal funds, but many of them were 
being conducted without Federal funds. 
During the war emergency there has been 
increased impetus given to these types of 
courses. One of the great advantages seems 
to be that students are encouraged to re- 
main in school until their training is finished, 
but at the same time they are enabled to earn 
some money and have been able to render 

raluable assistance to employers. In many 
cities the drop-outs in the commercial de- 
partments have become quite serious. Some 
form of part-time work experience program 
is probably at least a partial answer to 
holding these students in school until they 
have completed their training. Many 
successful programs are now being operated. 

This plan has many advantages. It gives 
the students actual office experience and, 
in many instances, assignments develop 
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into permanent positions upon graduation. 
In peacetime there is a certain amount of 
difficulty in finding suitable jobs for students. 
Experience, in many cases, is not purposeful 
and lacks continuity because of the fact 
that students are in the office only a com- 
paratively short time each day. Some em- 
ployers may at times take advantage of the 
opportunity to get some routine work done 
without paying, but under wartime con- 
ditions, most students are being paid. In 
peacetime it may be necessary to permit 
students to do this work for the experience 
without pay. From the teacher’s point of 
view, it is important not to let the students 
become exploited, regardless of the condi- 
tions under which they work. 

It would seem that the most ideal solution 
to the office practice problem would be a 
combination of the office-production and the 
part-time plans. After the student has 
acquired proficiency in the skills of dictation, 
transcription, typewriting, and the use of 
office machines, he should be assigned to the 
model office for a number of weeks, spending 
the entire day in this learning situation. 
From here, he could be assigned to a tem- 
porary place in some business office in the 
community and from this time on he would 
be eligible for permanent employment. It 
is recognized, of course, that there would be 
difficulty in working out this plan. 

Regardless of the plan used for office 
practice, there are some fundamental con- 
siderations that should be borne in mind. 
This finishing off process is not something 
that should be postponed until some par- 
ticular scheduled time just before the stu- 
dent graduates, but it should start when the 
student has his first contact with the com- 
mercial department. Every course he takes 
and every skill he acquires should be con- 
sidered as a means to this end and not as 
ends in themselves. ‘The emphasis should 
always be on how the particular skill will be 
used in the business office. In the typewriting 
class, the student should not be taught how 
to tabulate, but rather how to prepare a 
financial report for the employer. The end 
in view in the shorthand class should not be 
to write one hundred words a minute, but 
rather to prepare a mailable transcript of 
what the employer dictates. The inte- 
grating process should begin from the first 
class period. The mistake should not be 
made of teaching shorthand, typewriting, 
English, and all other commercial subjects 
as isolated subjects or skills, but rather as 
inseparable elements of the many things 

(Concluded on page 261) 
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Testing in Typewriting 





by 


Harves Rahe 


Part VI of a series by members of the faculty of the U. S. Naval 
Training School, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


The U. S. Navy recognizes the need for 
competent workers in many fields and it is 
giving vocational training to insure a con- 
tinuous supply of qualified personnel. The 
U. S. Naval Training School at Indiana 
University is assisting in satisfying this 
urgent demand for efficient workers in one 
area—storekeeping—by giving training to 
hundreds of individuals in this specific job. 

Typewriting is one of the required skills. 
The experiences of the instructors and the 
supervisors of typewriting at Indiana Uni- 
versity have significance for all teachers of 
typewriting. ‘The resting program is par- 
ticularly interesting and significant. 

wHy TEsT? ‘Tests are given in the Naval 
Training School for three general purposes: 
First, placement tests are given to all new 
trainees for the purpose of homogeneous 
sectioning in typewriting classes so that 
both teaching and learning may be more 
efficient. Second, periodic tests are given 
in all subject areas (including typewriting) 
to measure the student’s progress toward 
occupational efficiency. Third, final exami- 
nations are given at the end of the training 
period to determine the degree of occupa- 
tional proficiency attained by each student. 

The periodic tests serve the purpose of 
informing the trainee “how he is doing.” If 
he is not making proper progress toward the 
ultimate goal, he becomes aware of it before 
the “eleventh hour.” That is to say, these 
periodic tests are also used to diagnose 
difficulties of individual students. 

Symonds! lists the following purposes (as 
well as others) of testing. Most of these 
purposes are served by the testing program 
being described and would form a basis for 
building a comprehensive testing program: 

1. ‘To inform students of their achievement. 

2. To furnish incentives to study. 

3. To promote competition 

a. Between groups. 
b. Between individuals. 
c. With one’s past record. 


4. To determine promotion. 


5. To diagnose weak spots in the student’s achieve- 
ment. 


. To determine the quality of instruction. 
. To place a student in the school. 
. To determine credits and honors. 


. To assist in giving educational and vocational 
guidance. 


coon 


10. To predict a student’s success. 
11. To study the efficiency of the school. 


Another interesting statement in regard 
to evaluation and testing appears in the 
1942 Yearbook of the National Business 
Teachers Association. It concisely presents 
a defense and a justification of the testing 
program being described: 

Evaluation is an integral part of any teaching- 
learning activity. It must be carried on constantly 
as a natural and inseparable learning activity as 
well as an objective technique of comparison. 

No program of education is complete without 
evaluation to determine the extent to which the 
objectives have been accomplished.” 

PLACEMENT TEST. The placement test is ad- 
ministered for the purpose of sectioning new 
groups of trainees. ‘The test consists of a 
short-answer (true-false and multiple choice) 


battery of seventy questions and a ten- 
minute timed writing of  straight-copy 
material—Navy context. The seventy 


questions were chosen by nearly a score of 
typewriting staff members. Each question is 
believed to be answerable if the trainee has 
had previous typewriting instruction and 
unanswerable if he has not had such in- 
struction. ‘The new students are grouped 
into sections of about thirty-five each on the 
basis of their speed and accuracy on the ten- 
minute timed writing. The best typists are 
grouped together, the next best together, and 
so on. This sectioning, based on the rapidity 
and accuracy of stroking the keys, is ad- 
justed and tempered by the results of the 
short-answer objective test. For example, 
Seaman Brown has a speed and accuracy 
score that places her either low in Class 1 or 
high in Class 2. Her objective test score 
shows that she knows little about typewrit- 


'‘P. M. Symonds, Measurement in Secondary Education (New York City: The Macmillan Company. 1934), pp. 1-2. 


*National Business Education Outlook, ‘The Principles of Business Education,” Eleventh Year 


»00k of the National Business 


Teachers Association (Bowling Green, Kentucky: Office of Association Secretary, Bowling Green Business University, 1942), 


bd. 192, 
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ing; therefore, she is placed in Class 2 rather 
than in Class 1. 

PeRiopic TESTS. In order that the stu- 
dents, instructors, and administrators may 
be kept informed of each student’s progress 
toward the attainment of occupational pro- 
ficiency during the whole course, periodic 
tests are given. In typewriting, each test 
usually consists of two or three parts. One 
part of each periodic test is the straight-copy 
timed writing. The length of the first test 
is five minutes. The length of succeeding 
tests gradually increases to ten minutes, at 
which point they remain during the final 
weeks. All the material used for this copy 
work is Navy material which has been 
adapted from various Navy publications 
and correspondence, counted for strokes, and 
adjusted to obtain the desired syllable in- 
tensity. 

Progress charts are kept for each indi- 
vidual and section. These charts show the 
improvement made in typewriting speed and 
accuracy during the entire training period, 
and they are useful in planning individual 
remedial work for those students who are 
not making satisfactory progress. 

Definite standards to be reached by each 
student at the close of each grading period 
have been determined by the co-operative 
work of the members of the typewriting staff. 
These periodic standards and tests (check- 
ups) furnish an illustration of a generally- 
accepted principle of vocational education 
that is applicable in any school where such 
training is being given. The 1942 Yearbook 
of the National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation states this principle as follows: 

Standards of school achievement should be de- 
termined for intermediate stages of the entire learn- 


ing period of the various business subjects, as well 
as for their final goals of accomplishment. 


Too often in business education for evaluation 
purposes achievement is thought of as an end prod- 
uct. This is important as far as employability is 
concerned. For teaching purposes it is equally 
important to set up intermediate standards of ac- 
complishment. Only by so doing is it possible to 
determine whether or not satisfactory progress is 
being made toward the final goal. Unless objective 
intermediate standards are used, remedial work be- 
comes difficult.* 

After the standards have been determined 
an adequate testing program is necessary to 
see how completely the standards are being 
met. The statement is frequently heard 
that typewriting ability is much more than 
the ability to strike keys rapidly and ac- 
curately. Nevertheless, this one skill seems 
to be important and fundamentally basic 
to success in typewriting. Each student must 


Ibid., pp. 201-202. 
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be able to strike the keys rapidly and ac- 
curately—but he must also be able to think 
and act in terms of producing acceptable 
storekeeping records, reports, memoranda, 
communications, and other forms. 

The measurement of the ability to produce 
Navy storekeeping materials is the second 
part of the periodic tests. This part may 
include the typing of Navy invoices and 
other vouchers with one or more carbon 
copies, the typing or composing-typing of 
a Navy letter, the preparation of a com- 
plicated tabulation problem, or other similar 
problems. In this type of work absolute 
accuracy in the final product is essential. 

FINAL EXAMINATIONS. At the end of the 
training period comprehensive examinations 
are given to all students in all subject areas. 
In typewriting the final examinations are 
divided into three distinct parts. In view 
of the fact that the final accomplishment or 
attainment is the most important in skill 
development, the final speed and accuracy 
attained by each student becomes a part of 
the student’s record in the school. There is 
general agreement that the true ability of a 
student is not revealed by a single test 
result, but in a series of tests. Exclusive 
reliance should not be placed on any one 
measure of ability. Each student is given a 
series of ten-minute writings; these are 
averaged and this mark, in terms of gross 
speed and accuracy, is recorded as _ the 
student’s final achievement. ‘These timed 
writings are written from Navy material 
which includes from ten to twenty numbers 
to a page and which have a syllable in- 
tensity varying from 1.28 to 1.58. 

The second part of this final examination 
in typewriting is a production type examina- 
tion; that is, an examination which requires 
the student to “‘produce”’ work similar to 
the work required on the job, in a situation 
and environment which approximates (as 
nearly as possible) the conditions and cir- 
cumstances that prevail on the job. The pro- 
duction test, as opposed to the so-called 
pencil-and-paper test, calls for actual work 
with the problems and materials in question 
—not merely for a discussion and a con- 
sideration of these problems and materials. 
There is growing unanimity of opinion 
among the instructors that production tests 
are more reliable and valid measures of 
occupational competency than are the 
typical essay or short-answer tests. In 
other words, it is becoming increasingly 
evident that the best test of what a student 
can do (produce) on the job is a test that 
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requires him to do the work of that specific 
job. 

; The following is an illustration of one 
procedure in administering a production 
examination: Each student is handed an 
envelope in which is found a narrative of 
transactions and other problem situations, 
a number of blank forms, and other necessary 
materials. The student’s problem is to 
follow the directions and the narrative, to 
handle the calculations and computations 
quickly and accurately, and to choose the 
correct form or forms on which to type the 
information. This examination tests the 
ability to carry on storekeeping work in a 
situation which simulates that of the actual 
job. The length of the production tests 
varies from 50 to 110 minutes. 

The third part of the final examination in 
typewriting is a short-answer, objective test 
—the same test that was given for placement 
purposes. Although this practice of giving 
the same test a second time has not been in 
operation very long, some interesting results 
are already beginning to appear. Of course, 
almost 100 per cent of the students make a 
better score the second time they take the 
test. ‘This increase in the knowledges as- 
sociated with typewriting varies consider- 
ably. Some students show a gain of 50 per 
cent; others show as much as 110 per cent 
improvement. How does gain on this test 
correlate with gain in speed and accuracy? 
How does gain compare with achievement in 
all storekeeping courses? With I. Q.? Is 
the test reliable? Valid? These and many 
other questions are still in part or wholly 
unanswered, but data are being compiled 
daily which contribute to finding the answers. 

These three phases of the final examina- 
tion are then weighted. The composite of 
the three parts determines the final Navy 
mark—4.0 is the highest; 2.5 is the dividing 
line between the occupationally competent 
and those who are failures. The mean and 
median are usually around 3.1. 

IMPLICATIONS. As a result of this testing 
program, the following implications have 
been made: 

1. An adequate testing program is needed 
along with a good teaching program to 
insure the best results from vocational 
training. 

2. The ability to stroke the keys ac- 
curately and rapidly is basic to success in 
typewriting, and timed writings on straight- 
copy material to promote and test this basic 
skill are still of value. 

3. More typing work should be timed— 
etters, tabulations, forms, centering prob- 
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lems, rough drafts, and all other typing 
problems. These problems should be taught 
and practiced and then the students should 
be required to work them while being timed. 
The vocational world demands a reasonable 
amount of performance in addition to a high 
quality of performance. Therefore, the train- 
ing program should build and measure speed, 
as well as accuracy, in all areas of vocational 
typewriting. 

4. For instructional purposes, typewriting 
students should be grouped according to 
typing ability. 

5. Progress toward oceupational pro- 
ficiency should be measured frequently 
throughout the course—not only at the end 
of the training period. 

6. Adequate records should be kept of 
all student papers, particularly of tests. 
These records may later be used for prog- 
nosis, diagnosis, promotion, guidance, re- 
wards, and statistical studies. 

7. It is necessary to practice precise 
teaching as well as precise testing; that is, 
both should be carried on in the same way 
that they are performed on the job. 

8. It is important to test the whole occu- 
pational capacity with one test—using as 
many knowledges and skills in the same test 
as possible. This should be the kind of 
“test” the worker will confront on the job. 

9. Typing skill is made up of much more 
than mere stroking ability—the ability to 
copy material quickly and _ accurately. 
Thought, judgment, understanding, and 
knowledge are all important. They must all 
function at the same time. 

10. Vocational typewriting must be tested. 
Before the trainee is stamped “approved,” 
he must prove his worth; he must prove that 
he can produce the work that is required of 
him. To prove this merit, the production 
examination seems to be the most reliable 
device to use. Some of the requirements of a 
good production test are: It should be com- 
prehensive. It should simulate the actual re- 
quirements of the job. It should involve all 
(or as many as possible) of the knowledges, 
skills, and habits involved on the job. It 
should be long enough to test the eandidate’s 
endurance. It should be objectively scored. 
It should be specific, clear, and understand- 
able. 

Similar production tests given in the 
secondary school will provide significant 
criteria to assist in determining whether vo- 
cationally trained stenographers, account- 
ants, clerks, or salespeople will be able to 
hold their positions and progress in them 
once they have been placed. 
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Teaching Controlling Accounts Can Be Made Easy 


by 


Paul A. Carlson 
Director of Commercial Education 
State Teachers College 
Whitewater, Wisconsin 


A simple, logical, and understandable way to present con- 
trolling accounts in the true function as “summary” accounts. 


TWO PLANS OF TEACHING CONTROLLING AC- 
counts. There are two principal plans used 
by teachers of bookkeeping in teaching the 
two controlling accounts, Accounts Re- 
ceivable and Accounts Payable. (1) The 
traditional plan has been to defer the teach- 
ing of subsidiary ledgers until quite late in 
the bookkeeping course and then present 
these two accounts, Accounts Receivable 
and Accounts Payable, as substitute accounts 
for the two groups of accounts that have 
been removed from the ledger and placed 
in separate ledgers. (2) The modern plan is 
to present the subsidiary ledgers early in the 
bookkeeping course—along with the special 
journals the first time the special journals 
are introduced—and present these two 
accounts as summary accounts of the con- 
tents of the two special ledgers. This modern 
plan of introducing the accounts receivable 
ledger and the accounts payable ledger quite 
early in the course has been used by book- 
keeping teachers in more than 6,000 schools 
during the past three years. ‘This modern 
plan of making the teaching of controlling 
accounts easy will be explained and analyzed 
in the paragraphs that follow. 

WHY SUBSIDIARY LEDGERS SHOULD BE PRE- 
SENTED EARLY. When the use of the cus- 
tomers’ ledger and the creditors’ ledger is 
deferred until late in the bookkeeping course, 
the students must do much difficult un- 
learning. Month after month they have been 
keeping their customers’ accounts and their 
creditors’ accounts in the general ledger and 
listing each individual account in the trial 
balance and in the balance sheet. Some 
students in the class have known that this 
procedure is not the way it is done in busi- 
ness practice and have wondered why an 
impractical plan of keeping accounts was 
being taught. Other students have assumed 
that the impractical plan being taught is 
the way that it is done in business. ‘Then, 
late in the course, the bookkeeping class is 
told to take out of the general ledger all the 
individual accounts with customers and 
creditors and place them in separate ledgers. 
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Reasons are given by the teacher for this 
new procedure, but the students feel that 
these reasons have applied to their book- 
keeping work for months and they wonder 
why this new procedure wasn’t followed 
earlier in the bookkeeping course. 

Under this traditional plan of teaching 
subsidiary ledgers, the student is told that 
he must replace the individual accounts 
removed from the general ledger with two 
new accounts called Accounts Receivable 
and Accounts Payable. He thinks of these 
two new accounts in the general ledger as 
substitute accounts. ‘These accounts are, 
as he sees it, substitutes for the several in- 
dividual accounts removed from the general 
ledger. He is told that these two new ac- 
counts are “controlling” accounts and are 
not substitute accounts, but the substitute 
idea persists. 

The student has difficulty also in under- 
standing the terminology “controlling ac- 
counts.” Do the two new accounts in the 
general ledger control the two separate 
ledgers, or do the two separate ledgers con- 
trol the two accounts in the general ledger? 
He removed two groups of accounts from 
the general ledger and substituted two new 
accounts for the groups removed. How can 
that represent control? From the manner in 
which the two “controlling” accounts were 
developed in this traditional plan (removal. 
segregation, substitution), it seems to the 
student that the two new accounts are 
more controlled than controlling. 

Part of the difficulty in understanding the 
significance and the relationship of con- 
trolling accounts is due to learning an im- 
practical practice too long and then having 
to unlearn it. Part of the difficulty is due to 
the use of the wrong definition of control as 
applied to controlling accounts. Both of 
these difficulties are removed if the cus- 
tomers’ ledger and the creditors’ ledger are 
introduced along with special journals the 
first time that charge sales and credit pur- 
chases are presented. 

THE RIGHT WAY IS THE EASY way. The plan 
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of presenting Accounts Receivable and 
Accounts Payable as summary accounts the 
first time that the special journals are 
taught makes for correct first impressions 
and accurate learning of correct bookkeeping 
practice. ‘There is no need for later un- 
learning. If the customers’ ledger and the 
creditors’ ledger are used with the special 
journals the first time that the special jour- 
nals are presented, the posting of the special 
journals can be taught according to the 
method actually used in all businesses, small 
and large. Under this plan the trial balance 
is realistic and it does not contain an im- 
practical long list of individual customers’ 
accounts and individual creditors’ accounts. 
Under this plan the balance sheet is prepared 
with only one amount for Accounts Re- 
ceivable and only one amount for Accounts 
Payable in conformance with accepted busi- 
ness practice. Under this plan the customers’ 
individual accounts and the creditors’ in- 
dividual accounts are segregated in separate 
ledgers from the beginning, as they are in all 
businesses. 

No matter how small the business is, if 
it has charge sales, it has too many cus- 
tomers’ accounts to keep them all in the 
general ledger, to list them all in the trial 
balance, and to list them all on the balance 
sheet. The student is misled if he must 
place all the accounts with customers and 
creditors in the general ledger and list them 
all in the trial balance and the balance sheet. 
When he does this month after month he 
is being taught to do something that isn’t 
done in any business anywhere. There is 
much unlearning required later. The longer 
this presentation of separate ledgers for 
customers and creditors is deferred, once 
special journals have been introduced, the 
more difficult is the unlearning. 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS ARE TENACIOUS. First im- 
pressions tend to be lasting and the first 
impression should be a correct impression. 
Charge sales and credit purchases should be 
presented to the student for the first time in 
the way in which they are handled in busi- 
ness. 

When a sales journal is maintained in 
business, it means that a great deal of selling 
is done on account and many accounts with 
customers are maintained. It means that 
the sales journal is posted to a special 
separate customers’ ledger. It means, 
usually, that balance-column ruling is used 
for the customers’ accounts in the customers’ 
ledger. It means that the summary account, 
Accounts Receivable, is maintained in the 
general ledger to summarize the contents of 
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the customers’ ledger. All these procedures 
can be taught correctly and easily the first 
time the sales journal is presented. 


The same situation exists in the correct 
presentation of the purchases journal the 
first time it is presented. The creditors’ 
ledger should be presented with the pur- 
chases journal so that the posting of the 
purchases journal may be taught according 
to a method that conforms with business 
practice. The posting of the purchases 
journal should be practical posting the first 
time it is presented. The individual items in 
the purchases journal should be posted to 
accounts in a creditors’ ledger and not to 
individual creditors’ accounts maintained 
in a general ledger. The total of the pur- 
chases journal should be posted to the general 
ledger accounts, Purchases and Accounts 
Payable; the total should not be posted to 
the purchases account only. 


A STUDY OF DEFINITIONS OF CONTROLLING AC- 
count. The definitions of controlling ac- 
counts as given in ten standard accounting 
reference books that were published during 
the last decade show an emphasis on sum- 
mary rather than on control. The collection 
of definitions of a controlling account is as 
follows: 


(1) An account which contains in summary form 
the information given in detail by a group of 
related accounts in subsidiary ledgers. 


(2) An account which summarizes the detail that is 
shown in the subsidiary ledger. 


(3) A general ledger account which shows in total 
what may be found in detail in a subsidiary 
ledger. 

(4) A total or summary account in the general 
ledger. 


(5) A summary account in the general ledger con- 
taining the totals of numerous items recorded 
elsewhere. 


(6) A summary account, the balance of which is 
explained in detail in a subsidiary ledger. 

(7) An account in which is recorded in summary 
form that which is shown elsewhere in much 
greater detail. 


(8) An account in the general ledger, the balance 
of which is the total of the balances of a group 
of accounts of like nature. 

(9) An account in the general ledger which repre- 
sents the total of all the accounts in the related 
subsidiary ledger. 


An account in the general ledger that summarizes 
a group of related subsidiary accounts. 


(10) 


THE “SUMMARY” ACCOUNT IDEA. It is possible 
to teach an accurate concept of the two 
accounts, Accounts Receivable and Accounts 
Payable, without using the terminology 
“controlling accounts.” Thousands of book- 
keeping teachers have done it. The accounts 
receivable account and the accounts payable 
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account should be presented as summary 
accounts and not as “controlling” accounts 
the first time they are taught. 

The essential characteristic of these two 
general ledger accounts, Accounts Receiv- 
able and Accounts Payable, is that they 
summarize the contents of the customers’ 
ledger and the creditors’ ledger. The ac- 
counts receivable account debit balance in 
the general ledger shows the total amount 
due on account from all customers. The 
individual accounts in the accounts receiv- 
able ledger show the amount due from each 
customer. Similarly, the accounts payable 
account credit balance in the general ledger 
shows the total amount owed on account to 
all creditors. The accounts in the accounts 
payable ledger show the amounts owed to 
each creditor. 

It is this concept of “summary” in the 
general ledger and “detail” in the separate 
ledgers that is the important first concept 
to be learned. The ease of proving the 
posting to these two separate ledgers is the 
companion lesson to be learned at this time. 
The total of a list of all the account balances 
in the accounts receivable ledger must equal 
the debit balance of the accounts receivable 
account in the general ledger. Similarly, 
the total of a list of all the account balances 
in the accounts payable ledger must equal 
the credit balance of the accounts payable 
account in the general ledger. It is easier to 
understand the nature of this proof of posting 
if the accounts receivable account and the 
accounts payable account are presented as 
summary accounts rather than as ‘“con- 
trolling” accounts. 

The use of the term “controlling accounts” 
should be avoided in the early presentation 
of special journals with separate ledgers for 
the accounts of customers and creditors. 
Instead, the purpose and the use of the 
accounts receivable and accounts payable 
accounts in the general ledger should be 
stressed. The summarizing function of 
these accounts should be emphasized. It is 
confusing rather than clarifying to speak of 
the accounts receivable account and the 
accounts payable account in the general 
ledger as “controlling”? accounts the first 
time that each is presented. 

The First Step: Recording Transactions in the Pur- 
chases Journal. If the purchases journal is the 
first special journal to be taught, the record- 
ing of transactions is developed in the same 
manner, regardless of the philosophy with 
reference to the best way of teaching con- 
trolling accounts. The student learns the 
circumstances under which a_ purchases 
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journal is maintained. He is taught to sum- 
marize each purchase invoice on a single line 
of the purchases journal, indicating the 
name and the address of the creditor, the 
terms of purchase, and the amount of the 
purchase. This lesson is easily learned. 

The Second Step: Posting the Purchases Journal 
Total. The difference in the presentation 
under the two plans of introducing separate 
ledgers and controlling accounts comes at 
the end of the first month of the purchases 
journal. Then, if the teacher does not 
confuse the student with irrelevant explana- 
tions of the meaning of controlling ac- 
counts, the student learns easily and quickly 
that the total of the purchases journal rep- 
resents both a debit and a credit. The total 
of the purchases journal represents the total 
amount of purchases for the month and is 
therefore debited to the purchases account. 
The total of the purchases journal also 
represents the total amount owed to the 
creditors and is therefore credited to the 
accounts payable account. When the total 
of the purchases journal is posted to the 
debit side of the purchases account and to 
the credit side of the accounts payable 
account, there is equal debit and credit 
posted to the general ledger and the equi- 
librium of the ledger is maintained. 

To make the understanding of this posting 
easy to follow, we should assume that during 
this first month of operations no purchases 
have been paid during the month. The total 
of the purchases journal therefore repre- 
sents not only how much has been bought, 
but also how much is owed on account. The 
total of the purchases journal is posted, 
therefore, to two accounts: (1) to the pur- 
chases account as a debit, and (2) to the 
accounts payable account as a credit. 

The Third Step: Posting the Individual Items in the 
Purchases Journal. At this point it is easy to 
make the student understand that the 
accounts payable account in the general 
ledger shows how much is owed to all 
creditors. The accounts payable account 
balance does not show, however, the amount 
owed to each creditor. It is desirable to 
know the total amount owed to all creditors, 
but it is also necessary to know the exact 
amount owed to each individual creditor. 
Each entry in the purchases journal must be 
posted, therefore, to individual creditor’s 
accounts. It is convenient and practical to 
place these individual accounts with creditors 
in a separate ledger called a creditors’ or an 
accounts payable ledger. 

Posting the individual items in the pur- 
chases journal to the credit side of individual 
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accounts in the creditors’ ledger does not 
represent double posting. The total of the 
purchases journal was posted to the general 
ledger only—as a debit to the purchases 
account and as a credit to the accounts 
payable account. The posting of the in- 
dividual items in the purchases journal is 
made in a separate ledger. This posting of 
the individual items does not affect the 
general ledger. The posting of individual 
items to a separate ledger is made to obtain 
special information about the amount owed 
to each creditor. 

The creditors’ ledger is usually a loose- 
leaf ledger with the individual creditor’s 
accounts arranged in alphabetic order. As 
each individual amount in the purchases 
journal is posted, a check mark instead of 
a page figure is placed in the posting refer- 
ence column of the purchases journal to 
show that the amount has been posted. 
Most busi- 
nesses use balance-column ledger ruling in 
the creditors’ ledger and in the customers’ 
ledger so that the daily balance is kept 
current. It is desirable, therefore, to use 
balance-column ledger ruling for the credi- 
tors’ ledger the first time that the purchases 
journal is presented. Standard ledger ruling, 
however, should be used for the general 
ledger accounts because daily balances in 
these accounts are not needed. 

The use of the two rulings, standard 
ruling for the general ledger and balance- 
column ruling for the subsidiary ledgers, is 
good business practice. From a learning 
standpoint, the contrast in rulings is for- 
tunate because it helps the student under- 
stand quickly and easily a separation of 
the creditors’ ledger from the general ledger. 
It helps him, too, in keeping clear the rela- 
tionships of the two ledgers to the purchases 
journal and to each other. 

The Fourth Step: The Relationship of the Creditors’ 
Ledger to the General Ledger. ‘The balance of each 
account in the creditors’ ledger shows the 
amount owed to that creditor. If each of 
these balances is listed and the amounts 
totalled, the total amount is the amount 
owed to all creditors. The same information 
may be obtained from the balance of the 
accounts payable account in the general 
ledger. Naturally, these two amounts 
should agree. If they do agree, the accuracy 
of posting the individual items in the pur- 
chases journal to the individual accounts 
in the creditors’ ledger and the accuracy of 
posting the total of the purchases journal 
to the general ledger are proved. 

These four steps make it clear that the 
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accounts payable account in the general 
ledger is a summary account and a verifying 
account. The accounts payable account 
summarizes all the information contained 
in the creditors’ ledger. At the same time, 
the accounts payable account balance is a 
source of proof of the accuracy of posting 
the purchases journal. When the total of 
the abstract of the creditors’ ledger agrees 
with the balance of the accounts payable 
account in the general ledger, it proves not 
only that the posting to the creditors’ ledger 
is accurate, but also that the posting to the 
accounts payable account is accurate. 

THE CUSTOMERS’ LEDGER AND THE ACCOUNTS 
RECEIVABLE ACCOUNT. ‘The pattern for teach- 
ing the sales journal, the customers’ ledger, 
and the use of the accounts receivable 
account in the general ledger is identical to 
the pattern that has been explained for 
teaching the purchases journal, the creditors’ 
ledger, and the accounts payable account. 

The First Step: Recording Transactions in the Sales 
Journal. The sales journal is presented as a 
book of original entry in which is recorded 
only the merchandise that is sold on account. 
Students are taught to summarize each 
sales slip on a single line of the sales journal, 
indicating the date of the sale, the name of 
the customer, his address, the terms of the 
sale, and the amount of the sale. This is an 
easy lesson. 

The Second Step: Posting the Sales Journal Total. 
The total of the sales journal shows how 
much was sold on account during the month. 
For easy understanding of the principles 
involved, we may assume for the moment 
that this is the first month of business and 
that none of these amounts has been col- 
lected as yet from the charge customers. 
They will be collected after the first of next 
month. The total of the sales journal, then, 
represents the total amount that is to be 
collected from charge customers, as well as 
the total of the sales for the month. The 
total is posted to the debit side of the ac- 
counts receivable account in the general 
ledger and to the credit side of the sales 
account in the general ledger. ‘There is 
equality of debit and credit in the sales 
journal; there is equality of debit and credit 
in the posting that is made to the general 
ledger. 

The Third Step: Posting the Individual Items in the 
Sales Journal. ‘The accounts receivable account 
in the general ledger shows how much is 
to be collected from charge customers, but 
this account does not give the names of the 
charge customers from whom collections are 
to be made, nor does the accounts receivable 
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account show how much is to be collected 
from each customer. It is desirable, therefore, 
to maintain a special ledger that lists the 
names of each of the charge customers and 
shows the amount to be collected from each. 
This special ledger is called a customers’ 
ledger or an accounts receivable ledger. 

In order to demonstrate clearly and easily 
the equality of debit and credit in the sales 
journal, the total is posted first. After it has 
been shown that the total of the sales journal 
is a debit to Accounts Receivable and a 
credit to Sales, each line in the sales journal 
is posted to the special or supplementary 
ledger, the customers’ ledger. Since a daily 
balance of each customer’s account is de- 
sired, balance-column ledger ruling is used 
in the customers’ ledger. 

The customers’ ledger is usually a loose- 
leaf ledger with the customers’ accounts 
arranged in alphabetic order. Since these 
customers’ accounts are changing con- 
stantly, no page numbers can be assigned to 
them. As each line of the sales journal is 
posted to this special ledger, a check mark 
is placed in the posting reference column 
of the sales journal to show that the line has 
been posted. These contrasts—standard 
ruling for the general ledger and balance- 
column ruling for the customers’ ledger with 
posting reference figures used in posting to 
the general ledger and check marks used in 
posting to the customers ledger—conform 
to good business usage. 

The Fourth Step: Proving the Pesting to the Cus- 
tomers’ Ledger with the Posting to the General Ledger. 
The balance of each account in the cus- 
tomers’ ledger shows the amount to be 
collected from that customer. If each of 
these balances is listed and the amounts 
totaled, the total amount is the amount 
due from all customers. The same informa- 
tion, the total amount due from all cus- 
tomers, may also be obtained from the 
balance of the accounts receivable account 
in the general ledger. Naturally, these two 
amounts should agree. If these two amounts 
are the same, the posting of the individual 
items in the ‘sales journal to the individual 
accounts in the creditors’ ledger has been 
proved to be accurate. Similarly, the posting 
of the total of the sales journal to the general 
ledger has been proved to be accurate. 

These four steps make it clear that the 
accounts receivable account in the general 
ledger is a summarizing account and a 
verifying account. The accounts receivable 
account summarizes all the information 
contained in the customers’ ledger. At the 
same time, the accounts receivable account 
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balance verifies the total of the abstract of 
the customers’ ledger. 


SPECIAL COLUMNS IN THE CASH RECEIPTS AND 
CASH PAYMENTS JOURNALS. The simplest form 
of cash receipts journal that is practical in 
business is a three-column journal with 
columns for (1) General Ledger Cr., (2) Ac- 
counts Receivable Cr., and (3) Net Cash Dr. 
The simplest form of cash receipts journal 
that can be used in conjunction with a 
customers’ ledger is a three-column journal 
with these same columnar headings. A 
pattern of teaching similar to that used in 
presenting the unit on the purchases journal 
and the unit on the sales journal is used. 

Similarly, the simplest form of cash pay- 
ments journal that is practical in business is 
a three-column journal with columns for 
(1) General Ledger Dr., (2) Accounts Pay- 
able Dr., and (3) Net Cash Cr. The simplest 
form of cash payments journal that can be 
used in conjunction with a creditors’ ledger 
is a three-column journal with these same 
columnar headings. The teaching presenta- 
tion is similar to that used in presenting the 
cash receipts journal. 

THE REAL MEANING OF CONTROL. Webster's 
New International Dictionary lists control 
account and controlling account as synony- 
mous terminology in accounting and gives 
the definition as “An account which sum- 
marizes detailed subsidiary accounts or rec- 
ords.”’ Then in defining control, controlled, 
and controlling, this dictionary gives three 
definitions that apply to accounting: “‘/. 
Originally, to check by a duplicate register or 
account. 2. To check, test, or verify by counter 
or parallel evidence or experiments. 3. Any- 
thing affording a standard of comparison or 
means of veriflcation; a check.” 

These dictionary definitions explain the 
two functions of the accounts receivable 
account and the accounts payable account 
that make of them control accounts or 
controlling accounts. One is the summarizing 
function and the other is the veriflcation 
function. The accounts receivable and the 
accounts payable accounts are controlling 
accounts because they summarize and verify 
the contents of the customers’ ledger and 
the creditors’ ledger; they are control ac- 
counts in the sense that they furnish a 
standard of comparison and veriflcation in 
proving posting. 

The subject of controlling accounts is 
difficult to teach when it is delayed until 
late in the bookkeeping course, and there 1s 
more unlearning required than there 1s 
learning. 
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J. R. Vandegrift and George A. McKinney 
U. S. Naval Training School (Yeoman) 
Oklahoma A. and M. College 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 


This story of the war program at Stillwater, while more extensive 
than many, shows what is happening to colleges in wartime. 


College life for both students and in- 
structors is probably a different routine in 
all colleges from that of a year ago. At Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College 
the change is particularly noticeable. The 
College has literally gone to war. Objectives 
are specific, the training is intensive, and 
means of making it more so are constantly 
being studied. 

Military uniforms are not an innovation 
at Oklahoma A. and M., for, as in other 
Land-Grant colleges, military training is 
required by the Morrill Act. There is, how- 
ever, a substantial change in the types of 
uniforms observed on the campus. Most 
striking in contrast to the traditional khaki 
or olive drab is the navy blue and white 
of the WAVES contingent. Women in 
uniform have not previously been in evidence 
on the campus, although it is said that in the 
early years of the College, through faulty 
wording of the Morrill Act, the Act was 
interpreted as requiring military drill of all 
students, both men and women. The com- 
ment of an old-time army officer concerning 
women in his army is a well-remembered 
classic on the campus. 

r.o.T.c. The Reserve Officers Training 
Corps established by the Morrill Act has 
been in existence at the College since its 
beginning, and it now consists of male 
students regularly enrolled. Ordinarily, it 
is divided into basic and advanced courses, 
the advanced courses including infantry, 
engineer, and signal corps units. At present, 
only basic training is given, and that is 
given on a substantially reduced but more 
intensive basis because of the decrease in 
the number of male students attending 
college, and the wartime requirements. 

E. E. & R. M. Almost immediately following 
Pearl Harbor, Dr. Henry G. Bennett, presi- 
dent of the College, offered the facilities of 
the College to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments for their use in the training of military 
personnel. It was felt that the School of 
Intensive Business, a part of the division of 
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commerce under the direction of Dean Ray- 
mond D. Thomas (already operating an 
intensive business training program) and 
the division of engineering and the shops 
were particularly well adapted to war 
courses. Commander George W. Whiteside, 
then acting dean of the division of engineer- 
ing, is now the commanding officer of the 
U.S. Naval Training Schools, both E. E. & 
R. M. (Elementary Electricity and Radio 
Materiel) and Yeoman. 

The first war training program established 
on the A. and M. campus was the U. S. 
Naval Training School (E. E. & R. M.) 
giving basic instruction in elementary elec- 
tricity and radio materiel, which began in 
March, 1942. This program, established 
by contract with the Navy Department, is 
operated in the division of engineering with 
civilian instructors. Special aptitude tests 
are administered to applicants in the selec- 
tion of trainees; many of the men have had 
previous college work or practical training. 
The students spend approximately forty- 
two hours each week in class or in the labora- 
tory. Subject matter includes mechanics, 
elements of electricity as related to radio 
work, alternating currents, circuits and ma- 
chinery, and radio. The school is a primary 
school giving three months’ training which 
qualifies the men for additional training at 
an advanced school in application of radio 
circuits and the operation of radio devices. 

waves. The U.S. Naval Training School 
(Yeoman) for women operates under con- 
tract with the Navy Department in the 
division of commerce, with Dean Raymond 
D. Thomas as civilian director and Com- 
mander Whiteside as naval director. Stu- 
dents are women enlisted in the U.S. Naval 
Reserve (WAVES) who have had “boot” 
training at Hunter College and who have 
come to Oklahoma A. and M. College as 
seamen, second class, to prepare for yeoman 
rating. They will take over the tasks of 
men in offices, thus releasing men for active 
duty in combat zones. Courses are intensive, 
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extending over a twelve-week period. All 
instructors are civilians who were chosen 
because of proven accomplishment in their 
respective fields. They feel that their work 
is a direct contribution to the war effort. 
WAVES yeomen have already released 
enough men from office jobs to man a sizeable 
task force. This is a direct result of training 
received in their classes. 

The students are high school graduates, 
from twenty-one to thirty-six years of age. 
Many of them have had college or business 
college training, and most of them have had 
some business experience. The patriotism 
and earnest purpose which prompted their 
enlistment are manifest in their school 
activities. They are further motivated, as 
are trainees in other service schools of the 
College, by the fact that they receive college 
credit up to the amount of ten hours for 
successful completion of their studies. 

The curriculum includes shorthand, type- 
writing, naval correspondence, naval per- 
sonnel, English and spelling, current history, 
and, for a limited number of selected stu- 
dents, special training on International 
Business Machines. 

Courses in shorthand and_ typewriting 
include two hours daily in each subject. 
They are so arranged that individual stu- 
dents may progress as rapidly as the work 
“an be mastered and move to the next higher 
class at any time their accomplishment 
justifies such promotion. They are classified 
upon arrival, starting their skill training at 
whatever level their ability permits. Mini- 
mum requirements for beginners are estab- 
lished for promotion in the Navy, as well 
as for college credit. Gregg shorthand is 
taught, although assistance is given to 
those students who are proficient in other 
systems. Range of abilities in typewriting 
has necessitated the use of a variety of text- 
books in typewriting. 

Excellent opportunities for research have 
been provided in typewriting, and it is 
hoped that information beneficial to business 
education as a whole may develop from some 
of these studies. Special drills containing 
Naval terminology and providing in _par- 
ticular for individual differences have been 
worked out and are now being used experi- 
mentally. Ample material for the more ad- 
vanced students is provided without neglect- 
ing the more elementary students. These 
experiments will be reported from time to 
time in professional magazines. 

ARMY AiR ForRCES. Following the opening of 


the Yeoman School, the Army Air Forces 
Technical Training Command opened its 
school, also under the direction of Dean 
Raymond D. Thomas. The purpose of 
this school was the training of clerks for 
operating the offices of the Army Air Forces. 
Their duties require familiarity with and 
proficiency in the preparation of corre- 
spondence and records of the Army Air 
Forces in its operations, movement of 
personnel, and administration. 

Specific problems and procedures in this 
school were reported in the 1943 issue of 
Typewriting News by Garner, Lundquest, 
McKinney, and MeMillon.! Subject matter 
includes typewriting, engineering and opera- 
tions records, military correspondence, mili- 
tary organization, and publications. 

Under the traditional Army plan, men 
for this type of work had in the past been 
trained by the apprentice method. With 
the pressing need for more immediate pre- 
paredness, the idea was conceived that with 
an eight weeks’ intensive course emphasizing 
self-activity, which would be under the 
guidance of trained instructors in clerical 
subjects, the men could be trained for service 
much more rapidly. The results were 
gratifying. Many of the men who began 
with no knowledge of typewriting were com- 
petent typists upon completion of the course. 
Work in this school having been completed, 
the program was closed in June, 1943. The 
closing of this activity did not, however, 
result in a reduction in the number of service 
students, for both the U. S. Naval Training 
School (EK. E. & R. M. and Yeoman) were 
increased substantially during this period. 

ain crEW. The 90th College Training De- 
tachment, or Air Crew School, was estab- 
lished in March, 1943. These trainees, 
selected by objective educational tests, are 
given five months’ training, during which 
time they spend approximately _ thirty- 
seven hours each week in class and in super- 
vised study under the direction of civilian 
instructors. The purpose is to train aviation 
cadet candidates, supplying an academic 
background which replaces the previous 
two-year college requirement. 

Subjects include mathematics, physics, 
geography, history, English, and speech. 
Electives are navigational aids and mete- 
orology. Students are sent from this school 
to classification centers where they may be 
classified as cadets for pilot, navigator, or 
bombardier training. Local training also 
includes ten hours of dual instruction during 


‘Lloyd Garner, C. H. Lundquest, George A. McKinney, and Roy McMillon, ‘We Teach the Army to Type,” Typewrsting 
News (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western Publishing Co., Spring, 1943), pp. 1, 3, and 8. 
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the last month and medical aid, civil 
aeronautic regulations, and English or 
meteorology. The dual instruction is given 
by civilian instructors who are operating 
under a contract between the Army and 
Civil Aeronautical Authority (CAA). 
s.1..R.S. More recently the College re- 
ceived S.T.A.R.S units (Specialized Training 
Acceptance Reclassification School) which 
is operated in the Division of Arts and 


Sciences under the direction of Dean 
Scroggs. Its function is to determine to 


which courses included in the Army Special- 
ized Training Program these men should be 
assigned. The men who are sent to Okla- 
homa A. and M. College have been selected 
by Army boards for special college training. 
Here they are tested, classified according to 
aptitudes and abilities, and assigned to some 
Army Specialized Training Program 
(A.S.T.P.) in any of the schools or colleges 
in the United States. 

as.t.p. An Army Specialized Training 
Program is also operated in the School of 
Engineering. It consists of basic training in 
mechanical, civil, electrical, and chemical 
engineering. After the successful completion 
of approximately nine months’ training, the 
trainees are eligible for advanced training 
at this school or at some other school in 
the United States. 

The most recent addition to the war 
training program at the College is the Army 
Specialized Training Reserve. This is a 
program for civilian boys under eighteen 
years of age. These boys are fed, clothed, 
and housed by the Army, although they 
receive no pay and are not on active duty. 
They are housed in quarters leased by the 
Government from the College, and mess is 
furnished under contract by the College. 
Instruction is of a technical nature. Most 
of these boys are included in the various 
classes of the A.S.T.P. 

DEFENSE. Establishment of defense in- 
dustries in the area, particularly large air- 
plane manufacturing plants, has necessi- 
tated a greater contribution from the de- 
partment of industrial education and the 
engineering shops. Defense courses are now 
being offered to men and women who are 
regular employees of the defense plants and 
who receive a salary during their training. 
Upon the completion of their training, they 
are immediately placed in full-time em- 
ployment in the industrial plant in which 
they are employed. 

POSTWAR VALUES. It is interesting to specu- 
late upon the affect of this intensive war 
training on education in general after the 
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war. That education is being affected tre- 
mendously cannot be doubted. Almost 
every department of the College is making a 
definite contribution in one way or another 
to one of these programs. Of particular 
interest to commercial teachers is the fact 
that almost every program contains some 
subject or subjects commonly taught in 
business education. As a result of experi- 
ences gained in the operation of the Yeoman 
School, we feel at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College that we can already see many 
changes that will unquestionably be made 
in our own methods when the war is over. 
In addition, tremendous quantities of data 
are being accumulated for future study, all 
of which should make a contribution to 
education in general and to business educa- 
tion in particular. 


Integrated Secretarial Office Practice 
(Continued from page 250) 


that the student must know and must be 
able to do in order to become an efficient 
secretary. Proper business etiquette, per- 
sonality traits, and attitudes should be a 
matter of development and growth during 
the entire period of contact with the com- 
mercial department to the end that they will 
contribute toward making the student an 
efficient and successful secretary. The office 
practice course should not be a course in 
which entirely new skills are taught, and 
it should not be confused with a course in 
office machines. It should be a course in 
which the student is given an opportunity, 
under the helpful guidance and supervision 
of an excellent teacher, to practice or to 
use what he has learned. It should also be 
a course in which he will have a chance to 
apply his knowledge and his skills to situa- 
tions and conditions comparable to those he 
will meet when he transfers from his position 
in the school to a position in which he will be 
contributing his services to an employer and 
receiving a salary in return. 
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By HARVEY A. ANDRUSS 


A 322-page, cloth-bound book designed for use in a 
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Reality vs. Make Believe 
by 


As business teachers we Brother Lawrence Ephrem, F.M.S. room is from that of the 


must be progressive and 
realistic, just as much as the 
businessman. ‘The reason 
for this statement is obvious. In our pro- 
fession we are supposed to prepare boys and 
girls for the business world and adapt them 
to the office routine while they are still in 
the classroom. We cannot be satisfied with 
merely routine work and assignments from 
textbooks if we want to accomplish some- 
thing worth while. If this is our type of 
teaching, then we are failures, and with this 
failure we take our students along with us 
into the abyss of “easy going,” and they 
soon develop the attitude of “getting by.” 
In contrast to this, there must be close con- 
nection between our classroom procedure and 
the actual office. 

In recent years I have visited a number 
of schools where business subjects are being 
taught. The complaint of many teachers is 
“How can I motivate my business classes?” 
I personally believe that business classes are 
the easiest to motivate for the simple reason 
that if the teacher wishes, he can make the 
classroom just as real as the office. In the 
final analysis, that is the goal on which our 
students are focusing their attention. The 
majority of students taking business subjects 
do not intend to go to college; they want to 
prepare themselves directly for business. 
Why not make this fact serve as your 
motivation? Reproduce their choice of a 
life work in the classroom by making your 
class an office, a reception room, or what- 
ever else will bring about reality in the sub- 
ject being taught. 

I have taught business subjects for many 
years, but before embracing the teaching 
profession I had the good fortune of first- 
hand experience in a managerial capacity in 
a large chain store. I have often thought 
how different the atmosphere of our class- 
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office of a going business. 
With this thought in mind 
I have formulated a method 
of teaching secretarial classes with a view 
to making them seem like a classroom and 
yet like a progressive business office. 

The direct method is the only one to which 
I adhere. I can appreciate the stress that has 
been placed on repetition by some educators 
as the key to success, but I think facing 
reality, or the direct method, is more im- 
portant. I do not believe that we should 
take a line of approach that is too foreign to 
actual everyday business problems. We 
know from our own philosophy that the 
sooner we face the reality of life, the sooner 
we shall know ourselves and be able to adapt 
ourselves to our surroundings. Why can’t 
this philosophy be used in teaching business? 
After all, business is a vital subject and it is 
extremely real to boys and girls, for they are 
contacting business continually. 

We must not be too technical, but at the 
same time we must not lead students to 
believe that business can be learned just by 
sitting back. Probably this is the reason 
why the business course is often regarded as 
an easy course that is suitable for all types 
of students. Could it not be possible that 
we, as business teachers, lead students to 
believe this line of thought, thus identifying 
the business course with the less gifted 
students? 

“True to reality” is my motto in teaching 
business subjects. In my secretarial practice 
course there is no direct supervision, but the 
students know that all work is checked. 
They also know that regardless of whether I 
am present, the work must be done. Many 
times I make it a point not to be in the 
classroom at the beginning of a period, and 
a few minutes later I walk in just as a matter 
of course. This practice places students in an 
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atmosphere of trust and makes for a sharing 
of responsibilities. 


We have what we might call an ideal setup 
in our school. The teacher of secretarial 
practice is also the advanced shorthand and 
transcription teacher. This eliminates many 
drawbacks in procedure. 

On Monday each student is assigned a 
definite job for the week. The job may be 
simple, but whatever it is the student is 
personally responsible for its fulfillment. In 
the accomplishment of his job the student, 
with the approved signature of the teacher, 
is permitted to order from the school office 
or the school supply store whatever he needs 
to do his work. All the requisitions for ma- 
terials, whether they are from the school 
store or from outside the school, are handled 
by the office boy. This boy receives real 
training. Often he must go out to different 
offices and stores in the city. He meets 
people, he sees how offices are conducted, 
and he sees the attitude of the office workers 
and their manner of receiving people. Many 
of my students have told me that these trips 
to offices give them good experience in 
meeting people and in improving their 
personalities. 

Last year the business department or- 
ganized a placement bureau. This required 
correspondence with business houses, banks, 
insurance companies, schools, and other 
organizations in regard to placing graduates 
and undergraduates on a full-time or a 
part-time basis. Of course, it was necessary 
to keep records for both the students and the 
companies contacted, as well as writing 
letters (both routine and of a_ personal 
nature), sending out and filing references, 
and many other tasks which are inherent 
to such a department. All this work was 
done by the students. I dictated all my 
letters to the student who served as stenog- 
rapher for the week. He transcribed them, 
making carbon copies for our files. To make 
his position look somewhat important, he 
was called the “personal secretary” to dis- 
tinguish him from those who were in charge 
of answering routine letters and filling in 
forms. Since all the positions were of one 
week duration, many students had the ad- 
vantage of taking part in this type of work. 
The students were anxious to hold this 
position because it had about it an air of 
confidence and trustworthiness. 


I dictated no letters which I thought a 
student could answer correctly and to the 
point by himself. All routine letters were 
answered by students. For the position as 
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personal secretary, a student was selected 
who had a fair command of English grammar 
and who could compose satisfactory letters. 
If I had time, I read a few of the letters, but 
generally this was not done. I relied on the 
student for the mailability of the letter. I 
have noticed that if the student is left to 
himself, he will produce the required quality 
of work if a high standard has been set up 
by the teacher. 


Every month our school sends out cir- 
culars, letters, and invitations. Instead of 
preparing these in the office, they are pre- 
pared by the secretarial practice students. 
All the letters and cards are addressed on 
the addressograph machine. I do not follow 
a rigid sequence in this course, but we study 
the particular phase of the course as the 
occasion presents itself as a part of office 
routine. This teaching is effective, for it 
appeals to the human pride of the individual. 
Since the students know their work is going 
not only on the teacher’s desk, but also to 
the principal’s office and even to some out- 
side business offices, they expend more 
effort without any comment from the 
teacher. 


There is nothing that appeals so much to 
young minds as the idea of being trusted and 
depended upon. With this method of teach- 
ing I had revelations. To my surprise, stu- 
dents who were recognized as “easy going” — 
who would not work—became critical of 
their own work; they became severe toward 
themselves in building their own ability and, 
as a result, they achieved success. 

Often we hear teachers criticize their stu- 
dents for their lack of initiative. I would 
ascribe 90 per cent of this lack of initiative 
to the teachers. This I rigorously maintain, 
because young minds are too pliable and 
plastic for teachers to draw the conclusion, 
*‘What is the use of my getting sick over it? 
Those students simply won’t do the work.” 
We must not lose sight of the fact that we 
are working with human beings; therefore, 
individual differences must be taken into 
consideration. As conscientious teachers, we 
are working for the students’ welfare. 


I never have my students do things just 
for the sake of practicing or keeping busy. 
Business is too vital for that kind of pro- 
cedure. Furthermore, when students find 
out that we are just keeping them busy by 
drilling them, they lose all interest in their 
work. I want my students to strive after 
the perfection of technique and procedure 
with the same energy and interest as that 
of the businessman. 
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Supplies Auailalle 


Two optional workbooks are available. 
One covers the first-year volume or 
Parts I and II of the complete volume; 
the other covers the second-year vol- 
ume or Parts III and IV of the complete 


volume. 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


A set of achievement tests may be ob- 
tained for each of the four parts. There 
are four tests for each part. These tests 
not only provide adequate §straight- 
copy testing, but also letter writing, 
punctuation, and other practical prob 
lems. 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


The manual for 20TH CENTURY TYPE- 
WRITING is a real book on methods. 
It provides detailed suggestions for 
teaching each lesson and special sug- 
gestions for using some of the new tech- 


niques that have proved so popular. 


TYPEWRITING SPEED CHART 

Each teacher using 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING is entitled to a speed 
chart free for each class. Each chart 
will accommodate thirty-two students. 
Provision is made for recording gross 


and net speeds. 


AWARDS 

To stimulate interest and achievement, 
the following free awards are available: 
Certificate of Credit, Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency, and Roll of Honor. A descrip- 


tive circular will be sent on request. 




























What is happening to geography? 
It is time that we geography teach- 
ers do something about the place 
of geography in the high school 
course. What part does geography 
now have in the training of the average 
high school student? Certainly we all agree 
that it has much too small a part. Let’s look 
at the picture as we see it in many schools. 

For the four-year high school period the 
majority of students forget geography—it is 
a grade subject as far as they are concerned. 
This is particularly true if the high school 
has the greater percentage of its student 
body enrolled in the college preparatory 
courses. Of course, we'll grant that geogra- 
phy is not entirely forgotten; it may be 
required for a half year (possibly twenty 
weeks) for those enrolled in the commercial 
courses. ‘'wenty weeks for a small portion 
of the school to know some geography 
twenty weeks to review place geography 
from the grades; to present new location 
work; to give an idea of our own country as 
to resources, industries, climate, topography, 
trade routes, currents, winds, and to bring 
in the similarities and differences found in the 
world—and, perhaps, to find time for current 
event discussions! 

Never have we had such tremendous stu- 
dent interest. Map work is no longer an 
arduous forced exercise. Of their own voli- 
tion, the students are now searching out 
various points on the earth’s surface. There 
is real interest because relatives and friends 
are now penetrating areas that were formerly 
unheard of places; in fact, these places were 
formerly so far distant and seemingly so un- 
related to the United States, or our own 
particular region of the United States, that 
teachers found it difficult to discover 
motivating interests to put across. their 
subject matter. ‘This is no longer true. 
Geography is now real; it is a vital subject 
to students. Miles no longer bar our interest 
because aviation has brought the fact home 
that we are all neighbors—and rather 
close ones! The students of today want to 
know what their friends and relatives are 
finding in these lands that formerly were only 
odd-sounding names. They want to know 
whether it is hot or cold, what the people are 
like, what makes them as they are, what 
kind of food is to be had, what the crops are, 
what kind of business is carried on, what the 
industries are, and what the people like to 
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do for work, sports, and enter- 
tainment. 

Therefore, what better time have 
we than now, when this interest 
not only generates from the stu- 
dents but also from the parents, to strengthen 
the place of geography in our schools? With 
the advent of things to come, when the world 
is bound to become more closely connected 
with the cutting down of distances, it cer- 
tainly seems that boys and girls should have 
a better background and an understanding 
of the regions in their own country, as well 
as the relationship of their country to the 
rest of the world. 

Admittedly, we cannot hope to do this in 
a half-year course or even in a one-year 
course. Thus, we come to the fact that 
geography has outgrown its present position 

it needs a larger place in our high school 
curricula. An expansion of another year at 
least for those in the general and the com- 
mercial courses seems advisable, for in all 
likelihood these are the students who will go 
immediately into the world of industry, 
commerce, and agriculture with little or no 
more training than their high school educa- 
tion. This, then, leaves the college prepara- 
tory group, which certainly should not go 
unrecognized. These students should be 
required to have one year of geography in 
their high school program. 

Geography as a required subject should be 
placed in the sophomore year for all students, 
with Geography II as an elective for all 
except the commercial and the general 
groups in the junior year. In the sophomore 
year a good grounding in placement and 
location work should be planned, along with 
a study of the United States which should 
stress a greater understanding of the basic 
reasons for such sectionalism as we find 
in our country, and their effect upon each 
other. A general discussion of other countries 
should be brought into the work as points of 
likeness and difference are emphasized in re- 
lation to the area of the United States being 
studied. 

In Geography II, which should be re- 
quired of commercial and general students 
and elective for others. The idea of the place 
of the United States in world affairs should 
be developed in relation to other countries. 
After this, a background of conditions found 
in lands outside the United States should be 
(Concluded on page 288) 
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* %* %* Business Teachers in Armed Service 


D. H. Barctay, principal, Kingston Business College, 
Kingston, Ontario, Canada—Royal Canadian Army 

JEAN Barnako, High School, Easton, Pennsylvania— 
WAVES 

Joun Bernosky, Branch Township High School, 
Llewellyn, Pennsylvania—Sea Bees 

H. M. Browne, Joint Union High School, Delano, 
California—U. S. Navy 

Frances Byrne, High School, St. Henry, Ohio— 
SPARS 

E. F. Caucutrt, Junior High School, Central Falls, 
Rhode Island—U. S. Army 

Epmunp Cappucitui, High School, Warren, Rhode 
Island—U. S. Army 

Roperta Dick, High School, Reily, Ohio—WAVES 

Frep Dieppe, High School, Merchantsville, New Jersey 
—U.S. Army 

Rocer Downrnc, Buckland Village High School, 
Buckland, Ohio—U. S. Navy 

Grecory Eanrer, High School, Moorestown, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

H. Crepon Errter, Ross Township High School, 
Hamilton, Ohio—U. S. Army 

E. J. Firzceraup, Colt Memorial High School, Bristol, 
Rhode Island—U. S. Army 

J. Kenneth Gasier, High School, Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

THEoporE Gagss, High School, Fort Lee, New Jersey— 
U.S. Army 

Kay C. Garrney, High School, Dickson City, Penn- 
sylvania—WAVES 

Evsert Garcia, Sequoia Union High School, Redwood 
City, California——-U. S. Army 

HittmMan Harker, High School, Merchantsville, New 
Jersey—U.S. Army 

R. B. Harvey, High School, Coaldale, Pennsylvania— 
U.S. Navy 

GeorGe Herrner, Wilson Boro High School, Easton, 
Pennsylvania—U. S. Navy 

LAWRENCE Ho.an, Junior College, Eveleth, Minnesota 

U.S. Army 

Epwin W. Hunt, Sequoia Union High School, Red- 
wood City, California—U. S. Army 

EvELYN Jounson, Nicholas Blackwell High School, 
Bartlett, Tennessee—U.S. Marines (WR) 

J.J. KeELiy, Senior High School, West Warwick, Rhode 
Island—U. S. Navy 

Pau. Kier, East Side High School, Paterson, New 
Jersey—U. S. Navy 
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Avucustus Maciong, High School, Peabody, Massa- 
chusetts—U. S. Army 


Westey N. Martin, High School, Falfurrias, Texas— 
U.S. Army 

JosepH Marzevex, High School, Warren, Rhode 
Island—U. S. Army 

Hersert L. McCarriar, Patterson Park High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland—uU. S. Navy 

Dorotuy Meyers, High School, Merchantsville, New 
Jersey—WAVES 

J. AtteEN Mirnnicu, High School, Riverside, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Puitie Mosiin, Sequoia Union High School, Redwood 
City, California—U. S. Army 

Frances Mu..an, Senior High School, West Warwick, 
Rhode Island—U. S. Navy 

Bevery Nout, High School, Lehighton, Pennsylvania 
—-WAC 

MarGueritE Price, Wilbur Watts High School, Bur- 
lington, New Jersey —WAC 

GLENN Rarick, Fountain Hill Boro High School, 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Carvin Roacn, Frederick Douglas High School No. 
450, Baltimore, Maryland—U. S. Army 

Eart Rock, East Side High School, Newark, New 
Jersey—U. S. Navy 

JosePH Rosevicn, Surrattsville High School, Clinton, 
Maryland—U. 8S. Army 

Wittson Rowe, High School, Collingswood, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Bian Saurzer, High School, Slatington, Pennsylvania 
—U.S. Army 

JoserH Sara, High School, Riverside, New Jersey 
U.S. Army 

ApaM Srera, High School, Dumont, New Jersey 
U.S. Navy 

Reainatp F. Sauurz, High School, Glens Falls, New 
York—U. S. Army 

Pau Starr, Union High School, Tulare, California 
U. S. Navy 

Wituram D. Trent, Utterback-Brown Business Col- 
lege, Danville, Illinois—U. S. Army 

Bernarp H. Vocss, High School, Huntsville, Missouri 
—U.S. Navy 

Wixtus F. Watson, High School, Glens Falls, New 
York—U. S. Army 


Wituram Weise, High School, South River, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 
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ADVANCED SPEED TYPING by Tidwell 
For a Refresher, Speed-Up, or Advanced Special Course 


Schools are ordering this book every day and are getting phenomenal results, as indicated by the following verbatim quota- 
tion: “Your examination copy of ADVANCED SPEED TYPING arrived; ! tried it out on one of my students, a woman of middle 
age. Within ten days her speed changed from forty-five words a minute with twelve errors to sixty-four words a minute with three 
errors on a ten-minute test. Enclosed is an order for this book.” 


Seventy-two page paper-bound book, list price 56 cents, subject to school discount. 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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New World’s Record—180 Words a Minute—Yes or No? 


(By Odus L. Morgan, Oceanside Junior College, Oceanside, California) 


Quite recently there appeared an item by 
the Associated Press in one of our California 
newspapers to the effect that a Navy typist, 
looking nonchalant and a little bored, had 
zipped along at 180 words a minute on the 
new Dvorak keyboard. In the same item 
mention was also made that this record 
surpassed the present world’s record of 149 
words a minute, or words to that effect. 

In fairness to all concerned, let us discuss 
this newspaper item. 

Investigation revealed that this world 
record had been set by Lenore Fenton, the 
same Lenore Fenton who finished second to 
Margaret Hamma in the last amateur 
championship contest in 1941. In that year 
Miss Hamma set both the present world’s 
amateur and professional records. It was 
the same Miss Fenton who had finished 
with 131 words a minute in the amateur 
event, four words a minute better than my 
friend and former competitor, Louise White- 
field. 

Had this same Miss Fenton jumped from 
131 words a minute to 180 words a minute 
in less than two years? Such a record was 
possible, but highly improbable. 

Further investigation showed that Miss 
Fenton had been trained by Dr. Dvorak for 
the past several years. That Miss Fenton is 
one of the world’s leading typists no one 
will deny. The 180 words a minute may 
lead to some controversy, however. What 
kind of words did she type? Was the copy 
totally unfamiliar? Was the speed made in 
a world’s championship contest or in prac- 
tice? How long did she write? These are 
but a few of the questions that we must 
know before accepting this as a world’s 
record. I have watched Albert Tangora, 
George Hossfield, Cortez Peters, Margaret 
Hamma, and others type familiar sentences 
at 240 and 260 words a minute, so the 180 
words a minute was not hard to believe, 
providing the material contained short 
words or was familiar copy. 

Further facts revealed that last year the 
Navy had made some training films for use 
in schools for yeomen and radiomen. Miss 
Fenton, typing on her Electromatic type- 
writer, which was equipped with the Dvorak 
Scientific Keyboard, had been featured in 
these films. On short tests she had reached 
180 words a minute on copy that was more 
or less familiar to her. 

Before comparing this with Miss Hamma’s 
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record, it must be pointed out that Miss 
Fenton wrote for a period of from two to 
five minutes, while the present world’s 
champion wrote one hour at 149 words a 
minute. 

The newspaper item gave the impression 
that this new keyboard had been invented 
rather recently by Lieutenant Commander 
Dvorak, a Navy expert of time and study. 
However, this is the same keyboard that 
has been used for the past ten or eleven 
years. Dr. Dvorak has done a wonderful 
piece of work—that no one will question. 
He has put in months and even years of 
study in his attempt to give each hand the 
same working load while typewriting. 

Is the Dvorak keyboard an improvement 
on our present standard keyboard? Frankly, 
yes. But, on the other hand, there have been 
some one dozen keyboards that may or may 
not have been an improvement on our 
present keyboard since the turn of the 
century. Not counting the space bar, which 
is used in about one stroke out of every four 
or five and which Dr. Dvorak has omitted 
from his study, there is no doubt that his 
keyboard is a great improvement over the 
standard keyboard. 

Why, then, is not this keyboard placed in 
the classrooms of our public schools of 
America? Let us take a look at only a few 
of the many complications involved here. 

Were we to train our students on the 
Dvorak keyboard, what would they do on 
the job? Can you see the look on the face 
of the employer who has been using his 
faithful typewriter since 1920 when he hires 
his new stenographer and finds she has been 
trained on the new keyboard? To change to 
this new keyboard would necessitate chang- 
ing the several millions of machines that 
are now in use from the standard to the 
scientific keyboard. According to type- 
writing authorities, the changing of each 
machine would require considerable work 
for a mechanic. 

Perhaps if each student purchased his own 
machine and took it on the job with him 
this problem might be solved. Such a thing 
is impossible now and would be financially 
inadvisable after the war for the public 
school students. The assets would not offset 
the liabilities. 

Then, what would we do with the several 
millions of typists who are now trained on 
the standard keyboard? I, for one, would 
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certainly not wish to change after having 
used the present keyboard for some twenty 
years. Most certainly I would not care to 
spend from six months to two years auto- 
matizing my fingers to the new keyboard, 
be it better or worse. 

Will we ever start using the scientific key- 
board? Yes, the Dvorak keyboard will be 
used more and more in speed work and in 
contests, but it will be a good many years 
before it will be placed in the public schools 
or in business offices for the simple reasons 
that the standard keyboard has proved 
quite satisfactory, and evolution itself 
moves slowly. 

Will the typing champions ever attain 180 
words a minute on new material, five-stroke 
words, in championship contests? My answer 
to that question is yes. This record will be 
attained about the same year that our 
athletes sprint 100 yards in nine seconds, 
run the four-minute mile, swim a hundred 
yards in forty-eight seconds, or high jump 
seven feet. Jt will be done, but not in the 
near future. 

The Dvorak keyboard and the Electro- 
matic typewriter will assist in attaining that 
goal, but it will take a superindividual to be 
able to strike correctly 15 strokes a second 
for one hour’s continuous writing. Physical 
stamina will play the deciding part. All our 
present-day machines are capable of going 
much faster than that. 

In conclusion, may I add that this article 
means in no way to criticize Lenore Fenton 
or Dr. August Dvorak—we owe them much 
for the excellent work they are doing. Some 
reporter needed a news story and his pipe 
dream broke into print. Margaret Hamma 
is still the official world’s champion with 149 
five-stroke words a minute. The only other 
person who has topped that mark in com- 
petition is Horterise Stollnitz, and her record 
was made in the days before the five-stroke 
count. 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN 
BUSINESS EDUCATION 


A 400-page, cloth-bound book designed for a 
collegiate methods course and a reference book 
rs business teachers 


Single copies $2.00, postpaid; cash with order 


* * 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


New York 
San Francisco Dallas 
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Fisk In Rehabilitation Service 


Effective February 1, 
Dr. McKee Fisk of The 
Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, accepted an 
appointment with the 
Rehabilitation Service of 
the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. 
C. Dr. Fisk will serve as 
training supervisor for 
commercial occupations, 
including store and office 
occupations on all levels. 
This training program is 
for the disabled war 
veterans. 

Dr. Fisk has been head of the department 
of business education and secretarial ad- 
ministration at Woman’s College. Before 
going to Greensboro, he served as director 
of business education at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. He has been 
active in several professional organizations, 
having served for several years as editor of 
the Yearbook of the National Business 
Teachers Association. He has served as the 
national president of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
graduate business education fraternity. By 
accepting this assignment, Dr. Fisk provides 
the Veterans Administration with a recog- 
nized leader in the field of business education. 





Dr. McKee Fisk 


* - o 
New Jersey Regional Workshops 


Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, head of the 
business education department, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Paterson, New 
Jersey, has announced plans for regional 
workshops in business education to be held 
at the College on March 1 and on May 3. 
The workshops are to be sponsored by the 
High School Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion of New Jersey. The purpose is to give 
business teachers and administrators in the 
area an opportunity to discuss their prob- 
lems and to demonstrate teaching methods 
and procedures. 

Each workshop will start at 4:00 p. Mm. 
There will be a discussion period from 4:30 
until 6:00 p. m. The college will serve a 
dinner for all participants. At 7:00 Pp. M. 
there will be a speaker. 

The first workshop will be devoted 
principally to shorthand; the second work- 
shop will be devoted to bookkeeping or 
typewriting. 
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Conventions and Conferences—Spring, 1944 








Name of Association 


Alabama Education Association.................... 
Business Education Association of the State of New 


ee 


California Business Educators’ Association- 
Central Division....... 


Central Commercial Teachers’ Association. .......... 
Commercial Education Association of the City of New 
York and Vicinity 


Eastern Commercial Teachers Association ........... 
High School Commercial Teachers Association of 
New Jersey. .. 


Idaho Education Association. . 
Illinois Business Education Association. . . 


Illinois Education Association 
Southwestern Division. . 


IHinois Vocational Association. . 
Kentucky Business Education Association 
Kentucky Education Association 
Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club 
Mississippi Education Association. ...... 


Mississippi Vocational Commercial Teachers Associa- 
eee 


National Association of Cost Accountants 


National Education Association— 
American Association of School 
Conferences. ... 


Administrators 


National Office Management Association............. 


North Carolina Education Association 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. ..... 


Oklahoma Education Association. ......... 
Pacific Northwest Business Schools Association....... 


Pennsylvania Business Educators’ Association. . . . 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Southeastern Division........ 


Pennsylvania Vocational Association. . 
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Place 


| Birmingham . 


Albany... . 


Fresno 


Des Moines, Iowa... . 


New York City 


Philadelphia, Penn. .. 
Trenton...... bine oan 
New Brunswick........ 
Eee 


Springfield... ... 


East St. Louis..... 


Springfield... . 


| Louisville. ... 


Lexington. . 


Ann Arbor. 


Jackson 


Jackson... 


| Chicago, Illinois. . 


Atlanta, Georgia....... 
New York, New York... 
Chicago, Illinois... . 
Kansas City, Missouri 
New York City 


Raleigh 


Chicago, Ilinois 
Oklahoma City..... 


Seattle, Washington. 


Philadelphia ....... 


Philadelphia 


Eagles Mere 


| 





Date of Meeting 


March 30-31 
February 12 


February 12 
May 4-6 


March 25 


April 5-8 


February 5 
May 6 


April 14-15 


| April 14-15 


March 31 
April 14-15 
April 12-14 


April 13-14 


| April 20-22 


March 16-17 


| March 17 


June 25-28 


February 15-17 
February 22-24 
February 28—March | 
March 8-10 


~ 


June 5 


March 


March 20-24 
February 17-18 


April 1 


March 22-24 


March 22-25 


June 29-30 
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Name of Association 





Progressive Education Association.................. 


Tennessee Association of Private Commercial Schools. 


Texas Association of Commercial Colleges 


Texas State Teachers Association— | 
District 5 


University of Denver Business Education Conference 


Wisconsin Association for Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation 





Wisconsin Education Association— 
Southern Division.................... 


Place Date of Meeting 





Chicago, Illinois........ 


Nashville 


Sherman, Denton, and 


New York City.......... 





February 4-5 
February 25-26 


April 7-8 
April 21-22 


NS iiiicni cite hae aden 


Fort Worth........... March 3 





Dallas..................| March 3-4 
Denver.................| June 2 
Milwaukee......... | May 5-6 
Madison. .... ; | February 11-12 








U. S. C. Awards Doctor’s Degrees 


The School of Education, University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California, 
has recently announced the names of two 
teachers in the field of business education 
who were awarded Doctor’s degrees. These 
teachers are J. Frances Henderson and Velma 
O. Abney. Both teachers did their work 
under the direction of Dr. E. G. Blackstone, 
head of the commercial teacher-training 
division of the University. 

Dr. Henderson’s study is entitled “Sug- 
gested Techniques for Improving the Teach- 
ing of Shorthand by Leslie’s Functional 
Method.” Dr. Abney’s thesis is entitled 
“Basic Minimum Essentials of Mechanics of 
English Usage Required by Secretaries.” 

Dr. Henderson is associate professor of 
business education at Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. She received 
her B. S. degree from Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri, 
and her A. M. degree from the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. She is 
past national president of Pi Omega Pi 
fraternity and editor of the Review of Busi- 
ness [ducation. 

Dr. Abney has taught at Los Angeles 
City College, Metropolitan School of Busi- 
ness, and Wilson High School in Los Angeles, 
California. She has been a frequent con- 
tributor to business education journals, and 
she is a member of Pi Lambda Theta, Phi 
Kappa Phi, and Pi Omega Pi fraternities. 


Michigan Meeting 


The Michigan Business Education Asso- 
ciation held a joint meeting with the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association in 
Detroit, Michigan, on December 28 and 
29. It served as the host association for the 
N. B. T. A., starting with a reception and 
dance on Monday evening, December 27, 
for those who arrived early. 

The retiring president, Ivan Mitchell, 
assistant principal of Western High School, 
Detroit, served as chairman of the opening 
joint general meeting on Thursday morning, 
December 28. 

At noon on Thursday, December 28, 
there was a luncheon and business session 
of the Michigan Education Association 
under the chairmanship of Ivan Mitchell. 
At this meeting the following new officers 
were elected: president, Guy H. Ringle, 
High School, Three Rivers; first vice-presi- 
dent, Archie D. Waring, Walsh Institute, 
Detroit; second vice-president, Gertrude I. 
Murray, High School, Ypsilanti; secretary- 
treasurer, Kate Sibley, High School, Ham- 
tramck. 

Robert H. Shorney of Arthur Hill High 
School, Saginaw, was re-elected to the 
Board of Directors for a three-year term. 
Other members of the Board are: J. A. 
Ebersol, Acme Business College, Lansing; 
J. M. Trytten, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Ivan Mitchell, Western High 
School, Detroit. 





List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. Cincinnati 





ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 
by Sherwood - Pendery 


A 16-page, paper-bound booklet which was designed for a supplement in bookkeeping and accounting courses. 
pay-roll deduction procedures as those involving income taxes, social security taxes, group insurance, U. S. war bonds, and other 
deductions. it includes questions, problems, and one project with the necessary pay-roll forms. 


It covers such 
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Evan Armstrong Elected President of N. B. T. A. in Detroit 


The National Business Teachers 
Association, after cancelling its 
convention in 1942, held a two-day 
streamlined convention in the 
Hotel Statler, Detroit, Michigan, 
on December 28 and 29, 1943. 
Since this is the year for a private 
school man to serve as president, 
J. Evan Armstrong, president of 
Armstrong College, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, was elected president. He 
has been active in the Association 
for many years, having served as a 
vice-president. 

Other officers 
follows: 

N. B. T. A. OFFICERS: first vice-presi- 
dent, Jay W. Miller, principal of Goldey 
College, Wilmington, Delaware; second vice- 
president, Ivan Mitchell, assistant principal 
of Western High School, Detroit, Michigan; 
secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky (unexpired term); treasurer, Ray 
G. Price, Teachers College, University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

BOARD MEMBERS: Dr. Paul S. Lomax, 
School of Education, New York University, 
New York City (member ex-officio); Dr. 
Lloyd Douglas, U.S. Naval Training School, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
(re-elected by college department). 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS DEPARTMENT: Chairman, 
Ray Burton, High School, Wausau, Wiscon- 





elected are as 





J. E. Armstrong 


sin; vice-chairman, Robert S. 
Barnes, High School, Wuakegan, 
Illinois; secretary, Dorothy Mini- 
kel, Senior High School, Midland, 
Michigan. 

COLLEGE DEPARTMENT: chairman, 
R. G. Walters, Grove City College, 
Grove City, Pennsylvania; vice- 
chairman, Audra Tenney, Uni- 
versity of Akron, Akron, Ohio; 
secretary, Leslie J. Whale, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 

ADMINISTRATORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, V. R. Alberstett, super- 
visor of commercial education, 
Board of Education, Toledo, Ohio; 
vice-chairman, Mrs. Esther Bray, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana; 
secretary, Mrs. R. Louise Grooms, president, 
Detroit Institute of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

SECRETARIAL ROUND TABLE: Chairman, Albert 
C. Fries, Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois; vice-chairman, Frances Chap- 
man, University of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio; 
secretary, Harold H. Green, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

SOCIAL-BUSINESS ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
C. D. Reincke, Dearborn High School, Dear- 


born, Michigan; vice-chairman, Gladys 
Bahr, Withrow High School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; secretary, Harold M. Stambach, 


Howe Military School, Howe, Indiana. 
BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING ROUND TABLE: 





Past Presidents and New President of N. B. T. A. 


Front row, left to right: J. Evan Armstrong (new president), Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Eleanor Skimin, Dr. D. D. 
Lessenberry. 


Back row, left to right: J. L. Holtsclaw, Ivan Chapman, Elvin S. Eyster, A. F. Tull. 
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chairman, Robert Finch, supervisor of busi- 





ness education, Board of Education, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; vice-chairman, H. E. Knight, 
Senior High School, Royal Oak, Michigan; 
secretary, Harvey J. Meyer, David Macken- 
zie High School, Detroit, Michigan. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL INSTRUCTORS’ ROUND TABLE: 
chairman, H. M. Heaney, Heaney’s Com- 
mercial College, Grand Rapids, Michigan; 
vice-chairman, Trilla F. Gardner, Lincoln 
School of Commerce, Lincoln, Nebraska; 
secretary, Mrs. S. P. Randall, Badger Green 
Bay Business College, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION ROUND TABLE: chair- 
man, Roy Fairbrother, state supervisor of 
distributive education, Madison, Wisconsin; 
vice-chairman, Lawrence Thomson, assistant 
supervisor of distributive education, Lans- 
ing, Michigan; secretary, J. Russell Ander- 
son, co-ordinator of distributive education, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

OFFICE MACHINES ROUND TABLE: chairman, 
Lyda E. McHenry, Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan; vice-chairman, Bernice 
Hartman, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School, Oak Park, Illinois; 
secretary, Opal DeLancey, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Through an error, officers were not elected 
for the Private Schools Department. 

During the convention, the Executive 
Board voted unanimously for the 1944 meet- 
ing to be held in Chicago, Illinois, during 
the Christmas holidays. 

The total membership of the Association 
reported at the convention exceeds the 
membership for the previous year. 

This annual meeting was held in collabora- 
tion with the Michigan Business Education 
Association, of which Ivan Mitchell was 
president. J. L. Holtsclaw, supervising 
principal of commercial education, High 
School of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan, 
served as general chairman of the local 
committee on arrangements. The assistant 
general chairman was Mrs. Lydia Sutton, 
High School of Commerce. Co-chairmen 
were Mrs. Alice Sargent of Southeastern 
High School and Lyda McHenry of the High 
School of Commerce. 

On Wednesday, December 29, there was a 
luncheon of past presidents at which the 
editor of the Yearbook, Dr. McKee Fisk, 
was honored. 








lowa Spring Conference 


George M. Hittler, president of the Iowa 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, has an- 
nounced a spring conference in Des Moines, 
Iowa, on April 7 and 8. This conference is 
being sponsored jointly by the commercial 
teachers’ section of the Iowa Education 
Association; by State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, lowa; by Drake University, 
Des Moines, Iowa; and by the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

In announcing this conference, Mr. Hittler 
stated, “Business education faces many 
problems, both in classroom teaching and 
in the formulation of policies. For the de- 
velopment of good practice during the war 
and postwar periods, attention must be 
directed now toward the solution of these 
problems. That was the consensus of 
opinion at the November meeting.” 


Southern Committee on Postwar Problems 


M. O. Kirkpatrick, president of the 
Southern Business Education Association, 
has announced the appointment of a com- 
mittee to study postwar problems and oppor- 
tunities in business education. This is one 
of the committees encouraged by the U. S. 
Office of Education in various sections of 
the country. The committee representing 
the Southern Business Education Association 
includes the following members: chairman, 
A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky; Dr. J. H. Dodd, 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; Dr. Harold B. Gilbreth, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South Carolina; Dr. H. 
M. Norton, Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Mrs. Pearl Green, 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas; Lelah Brownfield, Alabama College, 
Montevallo, Alabama; George T. Gleason, 
High School, St. Albans, West Virginia; Dr. 
Benjamin R. Haynes, University of ‘Tennes- 
see, Knoxville, Tennessee; L. C. Harwell, 
Robert E. Lee High School, Jacksonville, 
Florida; Parker Liles, Atlanta Opportunity 
School, Atlanta, Georgia; C. C. Steed, 
president of Elizabethton School of Business, 
Elizabethton, Tennessee; Dr. McKee Fisk, 
Woman’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 








a Course in economics or consumer education. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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A WARTIME SUPPLEMENT FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION 


A 48-page, paper-bound booklet entitled ‘Our Money and Our Life in Wartime” is available for a classroom supplement at 8 cents 
a copy, postpaid. It covers such wartime problems as taxes, wages, savings, rationing, and credit. This pamphlet is excellent for 
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Recent examinations of the Army, Navy, and civil 
service agencies have disclosed a critical lack of * 


; OPTIONAL 
the part of young men and women. Business execu- 
tives have made the same complaint for many WORKBOOK 
years, but their complaints have gone unheeded. 


knowledge of the fundamentals of arithmetic on 


: * 
Because of the emphasis on mathematics in war- 


time, you need to give your students a meaningful OPTIONAL 


course while they are still in high school. AP- ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
PLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has been phe- 


nomenally successful because it teaches the funda- * 
mentals in an applied, functional manner. In 
other words, the student is taught how the funda- 


mental business calculations are used in business SOU TH -WE STE R N 
and everyday life. Here is a book that is truly PUB L| SH | N G CO. 


realistic. You may obtain a one-semester or a (Specialists in Business and Economic Education: 


one-year volume with an optional workbook and a New York 
ew 


optional achievement tests. Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
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Price-Checking Project 


A project to familiarize students with 
price ceilings is featured in the fall issue of 
Consumer Class Plans. Consumers Union 
finds that many students, especially of 
high school age, do a good part of the family 
shopping. 

In this issue there are also lesson plans on 
getting the most from cereals, on starting 
a textile identification kit, and on wise 
buying of furs. 


Teachers can get a sample of Consumer 
Class Plans free by writing to Consumers 
Union,,17 Union Square, New York 3, New 
York. 


(EE AOC ES 
Clay D. Slinker 


Clay D. Slinker, formerly director of 
business education of the public schools of 
Des Moines, lowa, died on December 14 
at the age of 79. Mr. Slinker retired from 
his school duties in 1937, after giving forty- 
nine years of service to the Des Moines 
schools. 

The passing of Mr. Slinker removed from 
our ranks one more of the highly respected 
leaders who came up through the ranks the 
hard way. 


Through Mr. Slinker’s leadership, the 
business education program in Des Moines 
attracted national attention. In 1929 he was 
chosen by President Hoover as a member of 
a delegation of seven from the United States 
to attend the International Congress for 
Business Education at Amsterdam, Holland. 
He has written several books, he wrote 
widely for educational magazines, he was a 
popular speaker on convention programs, 
and he often served as a consultant. He 
taught on the summer school faculties of 
Harvard University, the University of 
Wisconsin, the University of Michigan, and 
many others. 

Until the time of his retirement, Mr. 
Slinker was active in a number of educational 
organizations, including the National Busi- 
ness ‘Teachers Association and the National 
Council for Business Education. 

Among other institutions, Mr. Slinker at- 
tended Capital City Commercial College of 
Des Moines, Iowa. His formal business 
education was obtained before there were 
many opportunities for advanced collegiate 
business education, but through his ability 
and leadership, he has had a strong influence 
on later developments in this field. 
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Delta Pi Epsilon National Meeting 


Delta Pi Epsilon, na- 
tional honorary graduate 
fraternity in business 
education, held its an- 
nual meeting in con- 
junction with the meet- 
ing of the National Busi- 
ness Teachers Associa- 
tion in Detroit. At the 
dinner meeting, which 
was held on Tuesday, 
December 28, Dr. J. B. 
Edmonson, dean of the 
School of Education, 
University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
delivered the annual for- 
mal lecture sponsored by Delta Pi Epsilon. 
This lecture will be published later as one 
volume of the annual lecture series. Dr. 
D. D. Lessenberry, the national president, 
presided at the meeting. There were about 
sixty members present, representing all 
chapters of the fraternity. 

The National Council of Delta Pi Epsilon 
held a business meeting on Thursday, 
December 30. At this meeting, Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax of the School of Education, New 
York University, New York City, was 
elected national president. Dr. Lomax is the 
original sponsor of Alpha Chapter and the 
founder of the fraternity. 

The other officers elected are: vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Helen Johnston, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, New York; secretary, Mrs. 
Ruth Williams, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; treasurer, 
Dr. Earl S. Dickerson, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois; 
historian, William B. Logan, co-ordinator 
of distributive education, Lee Edwards High 
School, Asheville, North Carolina. 





Dr. P. S. Lomax 


Hajek Acquires Jamestown School 


Ownership and management of the James- 
town Business Institute, Jamestown, New 
York, passed recently to Edward J. Hajek, 
founder and president of the Hagerstown 
Business College, Hagerstown, Maryland. 
Mr. Hajek is an educator of broad experience 
and has been active in private business 
schools and colleges for twenty-seven years. 
He founded his Hagerstown school in 1938. 
Mr. Hajek states that he intends to continue 
operating the school in Hagerstown. 

Ethel A. Eddy has been appointed Mr. 
Hajek’s secretary. 
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INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND | 
CIVIL SERVICE TRAINING 


By ROBERT FISHER 

| INTENSIVE CLERICAL AND CIVIL 

|} SERVICE TRAINING is a combina- 
tion textbook and workbook con- | 


taining pretests, drills, and final 
} tests on the subjects listed below. 
| The last section contains typical 
tests used by the civil service. 
Arithmetic 
Grammar 
Punctuation and Capitalization 
Business Vocabulary 
Vocabulary 
Spelling 
Office Machines and Equipment 
Office Reference Material 
Communications 
Correspondence 
Filing 
Typewriting 
| Shorthand 
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Oklahoma Meeting 


The Oklahoma Com- 
mercial Teachers Federa- 
tion will meet in con- 
nection with the meeting 
of the Oklahoma Educa- 
tion Association, to be 
held in Oklahoma City 
on February 17 and 18. 
Raymond R. White, as- 
sistant professor of secre- 
tarial science, University 
of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma, is president 
of the commercial group. 

The main speaker on 
the program will be Lieu- 
tenant John N. Given, 
public relations officer of the U. S. Naval 
School, University of Oklahoma. His topic 
will be “Postwar Business Education.” 
Lieutenant Given is the former supervisor 
of business education of the city of Los 
Angeles, California. 

Music for the program will be furnished 
by the students of Capitol Hill High School, 
Oklahoma City. 








Lt. J. N. Given 


New Jersey Meeting 
The High School Commercial Teachers’ 
Association of New Jersey will hold a meet- 
ing in the Stacy Trent Hotel, Trenton, New 
Jersey, on February 5. The program will 
begin at 10:30 a. m. ‘The theme of the 
meeting will be “Better Education and 
Better Business Through Co-operation.” 
The program has been planned as follows: 
Introductory Remarks—Charles W. Hamilton, 
assistant in secondary education, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Trenton 
“The Future of Education”—John H. Bosshart, 
Commissioner of Education 
“Better Education and Better Business Through 
Co-operation”—Thomas R. Jones, president of 
American Type Founders, Inc., and president of 
the New Jersey State Chamber of Commerce 
Reports from Schools on Utilizing Work Experience 
of Pupils—Dr. Paul Loser, superintendent of 
schools, Trenton; Harry Q. Packer, supervisor of 
distributive education, Memorial High School, 
Millville; Lloyd H. Jacobs, co-ordinator of dis- 
tributive education, New Jersey State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 
Marie Maurel, president of the Association 
and a teacher in the high school at Plainfield, 
New Jersey, will preside over the morning 
meeting. John A. McCarthy, assistant 
commissioner of education of New Jersey, 
will preside at the discussion period after 
the luncheon. 
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New Head at Bay Path 


The trustees of Bay 
Path Institute of Com- 
merce, Springfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, announced 
recently that at their 
meeting on December 1 
they elected Robert Stan- 
forth of Roslyn, New 
York, to the position of 
president of their school. 
Mr. Stanforth has been 
serving as registrar. He 
came to the school at the 
beginning of the fall 
term from Russell Sage 





Robert Stanforth College, Troy, New 
York. 


The new president of Bay Path Institute 
holds a B. A. degree from Ohio Wesleyan 
University, Delaware, Ohio, and has com- 
pleted graduate work at the University of 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. He received 
his Master’s degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City, and 
he is now finishing work on his thesis for the 
Doctor’s degree at New York University, 
New York City. 


ee . a 
Quinette to Teach at Chautauqua 


Alfred Hl. Quinette, a member of the 
faculty of South High School, Youngstown, 
Ohio, will return as head of the department 
of business education in the Chautauqua 
Summer Schools, Chautauqua, New York, 
for the 1944 summer session. Mr. Quinette 
has served in this capacity for a number of 
years. New York University, New York 
City, conducts an extension division of its 
School of Education in Chautauqua each 
summer. 

Mr. Quinette will also direct the depart- 
ment of business training in the Chautauqua 
Summer High School and Adult Education 
School. He will also give instruction in gradu- 
ate courses in business teacher training for 
New York University School of Education 
at Chautauqua. 

For a copy of the 1944 catalogue showing 
the courses offered, interested persons should 
write to Mrs. E. B. Hartzell, Summer 
Schools Office, Chautauqua, New York. 





Send to the editor of THe BaLaNce SHEET 
the names and former teaching addresses of 
persons now in the armed services. Report any 
notices of casualties. 























ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND TESTS 
FOR USE WITHOUT A TEXTBOOK 
OR WITH ANY TEXTBOOK 





WORKBOOK IN 
BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


SMITH’S WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is designed for in- 
tensive skill training in rapid cal- 
culation. There are 75 drills and 75 
tests. The edges of the pages are 
glued so that only one page is turned 
at atime. The student completes the 
drill before taking the test on the 
reverse side. This workbook is prov- 
ing popular for intensive refresher 
courses, 


The list price is 60 cents, subject to 
the usual school discount. 


SOUTH -WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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FOR OPTIONAL USE 





FIRST- AND SECOND- 
SEMESTER 
WORKBOOKS 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 
AND EXAMINATIONS 
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FOURTH EDITION 
GENERAL BUSINESS covers those general, nontechnical 


values of business information in which students have an 
immediate interest and which will prove useful to them as 
consumers of business goods and services. The course 
emphasizes topics that are tied up with the student's daily 
activities and interests. For example, the course provides 
a simple, practical discussion of money and its uses, 
banking, borrowing, and lending. 


“Sharing Economic Risks’ is a new unit in GENERAL 
BUSINESS which develops such personally important 
topics as life insurance, social security, hospital insurance, 
automobile and property insurance, and other modern 
means of sharing individual risks. 


Various fundamental arithmetical calculations are intro- 
duced at the end of each assignment to show the student 
how arithmetic is correlated with general business educa- 
tion. In other words, simple applied business arithmetic 
is correlated with everyday information and taught with 
topics of personal interest. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Mrs. Moses at Woman's College 


Effective February 1, Mrs. Virginia 
Holmes Moses was appointed to the faculty 
of Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina. She 
goes to this new assignment from San 
Bernardino Junior College, San Bernardino, 
California, where she has taught for eight 
years. She has also served as personnel co- 
ordinator and student councilor. 

Previous to her experience at San Ber- 
nardino, Mrs. Moses taught in Compton 
Junior College and Willowbrook Junior High 
School, Compton, California. Besides her 
teaching experience, she has had considerable 
experience in business. 

Mrs. Moses is a graduate of the University 
of California, and obtained her Master’s 
degree in business education from the 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California. 


Artistic Typing Contest 


Julius Nelson, who each year sponsors the 
artistic typing contest, has announced the 
sixth annual contest, the rules of which are 
as follows: 


1. Any make of typewriter and any color of ribbon 
or combination of colors may be used. Carbon 
copies may also be used. 

2. No part of the design may be made other than 
on the typewriter. 

3. Any design may be used as long as it has never 
before been published in the typewritten form in 
which the contestant submits it. 

4. Designs will be judged on the bases of uniqueness, 
neatness, and originality. The size of the design 
will be no factor. Neat erasures will be permitted. 

. Any number of entries may be submitted by each 
contestant, but each entry must be accompanied 
by an examination fee of 10 cents in coin. 


6. Each contestant should type his name, the name 
and address of his school, and the teacher’s name 
(if he is a student), or his street, city, and state 
(if not a student) on the top right-hand corner of 
the back of each entry. 


Le 


7. Anyone, anywhere in the world, may compete. 


Entries should be sent flat to Julius Nelson, 
Sponsor, Sixth Annual Artyping Contest, 1725 
Riggs Avenue, Baltimore 17, Maryland, and 
should bear sufficient postage. All entries be- 
come the property of the sponsor and, as such, 
cannot be returned. 


9. Domestic entries must be postmarked not later 
than May 1, 1944. Foreign entries must reach 
Baltimore by that date. 

For more information regarding the con- 
test, interested persons should write to Mr. 
Nelson for a lithographed folder explaining 
the prizes and awards and showing some 
examples of artistic typing. 


February, 1944 
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A BUSINESS 7 TEACHER WHOSE TEACHING AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE DATES BACK TO 1894 


“Of all contrivances invented for puzzling 
the brains of the young, your grammar is 
the worst,” a friend of Lindley Murray is 
said to have remarked to him. Although 
Murray’s was not the first textbook on the 
subject of grammar to be published in 
America, it followed soon after those of 
Webster and Bingham, and it became the 
most widely-used and popular book of 
its kind. It was written in 1795, it went 
through many revisions, and it continued in 
general use until the Civil War. 

Parsing the parts of speech, it seems, was 
one of the great means of training the stu- 
dent to understand the English language. 
This teaching fetish was followed by sen- 
tence analysis and diagraming. Composi- 
tion writing became the vogue for a time, 
and then the business schools substituted 
letter writing for composition writing. 

My memory of grammatical textbooks 
centers around Harvey and Reed’s and 
Kellogg’s works. I think I got much more 
workable ideas of English usage from the 
Williams and Rogers textbook, which was 
frequently found in the business schools. 

Most business schools (from Eastman’s, 
which was established at Poughkeepsie, 
New York, in 1859, down to the present 
day) have found the average academic text- 
book on grammar unsuited for teaching 
modern business English. 

May I digress long enough to say that the 
youngster who reads well and widely seldom 
has much difficulty with the English lan- 
guage? This was brought to my attention 
while teaching Indian children who had no 
background of well-spoken English. I 
found that if I could induce them to read 
voluminously, there was hope for their 
mastery of English. 

This fact led me to the conclusion that 
to become skillful in the use of English, 
three things must be done: We must (1) 
hear good English; (2) see (read) good Eng- 
lish; and (3) practice (speak and write) good 
English. 








Flying the Minute Man 


Evelyn Wendling, a business teacher in 
the Community High School, Crystal Lake, 
Illinois, has reported an effective plan 
whereby the bookkeeping students of that 
school are handling the sale of war savings 
stamps. The plan is as follows: 


All the students in the bookkeeping classes are 
doing specific jobs. Two students act as salesmen 
for each home room, checking on a mimeographed 
sheet the number of stamps of each denomination 
that are sold to each student. The original copy of 
this sales record is retained by the home room ad- 
visor, and the carbon copy is brought by the sales- 
men to the tellers from whom they have checked 
out their packet of stamps. 

Before the salesmen begin their tour of the rooms, 
they check the contents of the packets, which have 
been filled by the four tellers, and they sign a 
voucher for the receipt of the specified number of 
stamps. After the sales are completed, a summary 
sheet of sales made, stamps returned, and money 
collected is turned in with the unsold stamps to the 
tellers who verify all reports. This work is carried 
on one day a week during the twenty-minute home 
room period. The work described in the following 
paragraphs is completed during the bookkeeping 
periods following the sales. 

Two students journalize from the summary 
sheets, and two others post into ledger accounts 
established for each home room. 


While the journalizing and the posting are being 
done, the tellers replenish the packets with stamps, 
much the same as cash is placed into a petty cash 
fund under the imprest system. Two students have 
charge of giving out all stamps that are required 
from the summary sheets filled in by each salesman. 


At all times two students work together to be 
sure that the records are accurate and for the sake 
of team work. This plan makes possible the use of 
thirty-two salesmen (two to each of the sixteen 
home rooms), four tellers to take charge of packets 
and to verify reports, four bookkeepers (two to 
journalize and two to post), and two cashiers to 
pay out stamps to tellers for replenishing packets. 
In this way the forty-two students who are enrolled 
for the course are taken care of. 


From the mimeographed sheets, the percentage 
of the students in each home room who are buying 
stamps can be ascertained. If 90 per cent of the 
students have bought stamps for the week, the 
home room receives a minute man banner and can 
keep it as long as this record is maintained. When 
the sales amount to less than 90 per cent, the sales- 
men remove the banner until this percentage is 
regained. A monthly percentage is determined for 
the entire school and when we have a 90 per cent 
participation, the regular minute man flag is flown 
above the schoo! 

This plan is not only helping the government 
through the purchase of war savings stamps, but it 
is also creating a “‘real’’ situation for the bookkeep- 
ing students 











for your WARTIME speed-up 


and refresher program 


ADVANCED 
SPEED TYPING 


BY M. FRED TIDWELL 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING can be used effectively in every class after the 
keyboard has been mastered. It is useful for special intensive finishing courses, 
for periodic supplementary speed training, for refresher training, and for im- 
proving office workers in an in-service training program. Many types of drills 
and special techniques are provided, including warm-up drills, rhythm drills, 
finger dexterity drills, number and symbol drills, calling-the-throw drills, 


selected-goal typing, and timed writings. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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POSTWAR PLANNING. Much has been written 
recently about business education during 
the war and after the war. Some large 
school systems are making plans for changes 
that are bound to come when the war is 
finally won. However, the problem is fairly 
simple for most schools in comparison to the 
problems of business. A high percentage of 
products manufactured in this country to- 
day are purchased by the government for 
the armed forces. When the war is over, 
each company individually is faced with the 
problem of converting its plant to peace- 
time products. The conversion interval— 
that is, the time between the cancellation of 
government orders and the beginning of 
actual production on new products—should 
be made as short as possible. Many men 
and women will be out of work during this 
period, so the quicker the change-over can 
be made, the better off our communities will 
be economically. 

A national committee called the C. E. D. 
(Committee for Economic Development) is 
already working on this problem. Local 
committees are being formed for large cities 
or economic areas and these committees are 
working with business officials arranging for 
committees to operate in each company. 
Ideas on new products and conversion 
methods are passed down the line through 
these committees. Sectional meetings are 
being held for each large industry so that 
ideas will develop rapidly. 

Certainly, each business concern is aware 
of the problem ahead. Many concerns have 
plans on paper for a quick change-over to a 
peacetime product, thus insuring labor a 
minimum of lost pay and promising the 
public a much-needed article quickly. 

FAULTS OF TyPISTS. ‘“‘Business Pays Mil- 
lions for These Typing Errors” is the title 
of an article in a recent issue of a business 
publication. Most of these faults will be 
quite familiar to typewriting teachers, but 
it may seem strange to hear businessmen 
talking about them, too. Here is the list: 





1. Typists use too much hand, wrist, and arm 
motion. 


2. Typists lift hands too high off keyboard. 
3. Typists sit too far to the left. 


4. Typists hook feet into chair legs or spider (feet 
should be flat on floor). 


5. Typists lean forward from waist, increasing 
fatigue. 


6. Typists do not sit back in chair, using chairback 
for proper support. 


7. Typists “slouch.” Easier way is to sit erect, 
neck and back straight. 


8. Typewriter desks are too low. The typewriter 
should be 27 or 28 inches off floor. At many 


present desks, typewriters are about 26 inches 
off floor. 


9. Typists, in an effort to prevent fatigue, sit on 
feet or assume other unnatural postures, in- 
creasing the fatigue they try to prevent. 


10. Typists attempt to watch keyboard instead of 

copy. 

ANOTHER HINT TO TYPEWRITING TEACHERS 
FROM BUSINESS. Office managers are making 
every effort to keep their typewriters going 
for the duration. One source of wear dis- 
covered in many offices is the typists’ bad 
habit of yanking paper out of the machine 
without using the paper release. This habit 
causes excessive wear on the machine and 
makes unnecessary noise. By using the 
paper release, the operation becomes smooth 
and noiseless. 

INCOME TAX DEDUCTION CHART. A simplified 
income tax deduction chart has recently 
been put on the market to help the over- 
worked payroll clerk. The chart is divided 
into three sections: (1) a schedule of with- 
holding tax exemptions, (2) wage-bracket 
withholding tables, (3) exact computation 
tables of weekly wages. There are a number 
of variables to consider when figuring the 
amount of the withholding tax and this 
chart takes all of them into consideration. 
Some of these variables are payroll period, 
family status, number of dependents, and 
wage bracket. Information regarding this 


chart may be obtained from the Delbridge 
Calculation System, Inc., 2502 Sutton Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 17, Missouri. 








Teachers who have suggestions for this column should submit them to the editor of Taz BALaNce SHEET. 
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How to Sell Successfully. 1941. By Dr. Neal 
Bowman. A 185-page, lithographed, Wir-O-bound 
book consisting of ten chapters covering the scope of 
selling, the salesman himself, the salesman and his 
job, the salesman and his firm, the salesman and his 
goods, the salesman and his customers, the salesman 
and his English, the salesman and his sales talk, over- 
coming sales resistance, and psychology of selling. 
Price $2.00. Order from Dr. Neal Bowman, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Catalog of Slidefilms and Motion Pictures. 
1943. An 84-page, printed, paper-bound attractively 
illustrated compilation of hundreds of different in- 
structional films that can be used in the classroom or 
on the job. Those that are of special interest to business 
teachers include eight sets of slidefilms on the teaching 
of mathematics and five sets of sound slidefilms on 
distributive education. Single copies of the catalog 
free on request. Order from The Jam Handy Organi- 
zation, 2900 East Grand Boulevard, Detroit 11, Michi- 
gan. 


Frequency of Use of Gregg Shorthand Pre- 
fixes and Suffixes. 1943. By T. James Crawford. 
An 84-page, printed, paper-bound booklet containing 
the research study that was given the 1941 Research 
Award of Delta Pi Epsilon, honorary graduate fra- 
ternity in business education. In the findings there are 
sixty-two prefixes, twenty-two of which are of un- 
questioned importance; sixteen are listed of less im- 
portance; and twenty-four are indicated as being of 
such little importance that they should be taught only 
to high-speed writers. Similar information is given in 
regard to suffixes. Price 50 cents. Order from Mrs. 
Ruth C. Williams, Secretary, Delta Pi Epsilon, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Educational and Occupational Follow-Up 
Study. Monograph 60. December, 1943. A 16-page, 
printed, paper-bound booklet based upon a ten-year 
study of students and graduates of Warren G. Harding 
High School, Warren, Ohio. The study was completed 
in 1941. It covers the 3,735 students who graduated 
and the 2,222 students who dropped out before gradu- 
ating. The parts of the study published in this mono- 
graph include the purposes of the study, the number of 
students covered, the representative students, courses 
students take in high school, subject matter and guid- 
ance, courses students would take if they returned to 
school, and how jobs were found. Seven comprehensive 
tables are included in the appendix which provide an 
evaluation of subjects from the point of view of stu- 
dents. Single copies free. Order from South-Western 
Publishing Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Dallas. 





Guiding Students in the Development of 
Personality. 1943. By Verl A. Teeter and Effie O. 
Stanfield. A 64-page, printed, paper-bound book 
covering grooming, oral expression, manners, behavior, 
broadening of interests, understanding of people, de- 
veloping leadership, and improvement in personality. 
The techniques include objectives, suggested approaches, 
outlines, suggested activities, and questions. Price 
$1.00. Order from Science Research Associates, 1700 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Your High School Record. 1948. By Robert 
D. Falk. A 124-page, printed, plastic-ringed book 
bound in a stiff cover with cloth. It includes the re- 
production of letters by personnel and employment 
managers of different companies, showing that the 
attitudes and qualities of students are important fac- 
tors in their success. Many examples of confidential 
inquiry forms and employment questionnaires are 
reproduced. Many different types of interview forms 
and rating charts are also shown. Price $2.25. Order 
from the South Dakota Press, Pierre, South Dakota. 


Handbook for the Medical Secretary. 1943. 
By Miriam Bredow. A 254-page, printed, cloth-bound 
book written by a woman who is dean of women at the 
Eastern School for Physicians’ Aides. It covers such 
topics as making appointments, keeping an appoint- 
ment book, interviewing new patients, attitude toward 
patients, how to write patients’ case histories, keeping 
accounts, preparing bills, and collecting accounts. It 
includes chapters on preparing manuscripts, medical 
terminology, and law as it applies to doctors. Price 
$2.25. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 West 42nd 
Street, New York, New York. 


Effective Business Education. 1943. The Ninth 
Yearbook of the National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion. A 340-page, printed, cloth-bound book prepared 
by a committee consisting of Ray Abrams, Wallace B. 
Bowman, Elvin S. Eyster, H. N. Rasely, C. K. Reiff, 
and Bernard A. Shilt, under the editorship of McKee 
Fisk. This particular yearbook finishes a series of five 
related yearbooks. It is written parallel to the 1942 
Yearbook on “Principles of Business Education.” The 
1942 Yearbook set up a list of fifty-seven principles. 
The 1943 Yearbook presents specific applications of 
those principles in actual school situations, which are 
covered in seven different chapters devoted to the 
improvement of practices, organization and adminis- 
tration, teacher personnel, students and guidance, the 
curriculum, evaluation of the program, and Federal 
training programs. Single copies free to members of 
the Association; price to others $2.50. Order from J. 
Murray Hill, Secretary, Bowling Green College of 
Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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. SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


id 

n You now have available a new book based upon two successful previous editions. 
~ The new book is based upon the study of the duties that must be performed by 
ng secretaries, stenographers, typists, and clerks in most business and govern- 
a mental offices. 

ice This new book provides effective integration of the basic skills and knowledges 
. obtained in other courses, such as typewriting, shorthand, business English, 
™ bookkeeping, and business arithmetic. It draws these together in one final 
ia- drive for vocational efficiency. Through a study of SECRETARIAL OFFICE 
- PRACTICE the student gets an approximation of actual office work. His iso- 
if, lated skills and knowledges take on a new meaning in terms of office production. 
_ Certain of the skills and knowledges are refreshed and new topics are intro- 
942 duced that are not covered in any other previous subjects. 

le With SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE you may obtain an optional workbook 
» O 


and a series of achievement tests. A teachers’ manual will be furnished when 
the an adoption is made. 


the You may also obtain a PRACTICE OUTFIT FOR BUSINESS FILING correlating 
“— with SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE and providing laboratory work for 12, 
a J. 16, or 21 hours. It covers all the basic systems of card and correspondence 


indexing and filing. 
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Prosperous 


We have just learned of a teacher who started out 
poor twenty years ago, and retired with a comfortable 
sum of $50,000. This was acquired through industry, 
economy, effort, perseverance, and the death of an 
uncle who left him an estate valued at $48,999.37. 

e ee 


The Back-Seat Driver 


There was a terrible crash as the train struck the 
car. A few seconds later, Mr. and Mrs. crawled out of 
the wreckage. Mrs. opened her mouth to say some- 
thing, but her husband stopped her. 

“Don’t say a word,” he snapped. “I got my end of 
the car across. You were driving the back seat and if 
you let it get hit, it’s no fault of mine.” 

e ee 


No Admission Charges 


Jones (at 2:00 a. m.): “I shay, officer, is thish Blank 
Street?” 

Officer: “‘Yes.” 

Jones: “Wish you'd d’rect me t’ 411. Goin’ t’ attend 
a lecture there.” 

Officer: ‘‘Who’s givin’ a lecture at this hour?” 

Jones: “My wife, offisher, my dear wife.” 

e ee 


No Fun At All 


Street Car Conductor: “Pardon me, madam, are all 
those your children, or is it a picnic?” 
Passenger: ““They’re all mine and I'll have ye know 
it’s no picnic.” 
ee ee 
Different with Rookie 


, 


“I have a pain in my abdomen,” said the rookie to 
the Army doctor. 

“Young man,” replied the medico, “officers have 
abdomens, sergeants have stomachs; YOU have a 
bellyache.” 

ee e@ e 
They Say— 

A local boy on a U. S. battleship writes that he never 

knows where his next meal is going to. 


If a girl lets one man get fatherly, she soon has two 
paws around her. 


Soft soap is 90% lye. 


A bachelor is a man who never “Mrs.” anything. 
eee 
Long Time No See 

Creeping downstairs in his bare feet, the householder 
surprised an intruder packing the family silver into a 
bag. 

“By Jove, a real burglar! I say, wait a minute, will 
you?” 

“An’ you'll call a cop!” snarled the burglar. 

“Oh, no, only while I call my wife. She’s heard you 
every night for 20 years, and I’m sure it will be a real 
pleasure for her to meet you at last.” 
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Time Marches On 


We never used to be able to find Grandma’s glasses, 
but now she leaves them just where she empties them. 
ee @¢e 


So There! 


A husband found some holes in his sock and said: 
“Wifie, dear, why haven’t you mended these?” 

“Hubby, darling, did you buy me that coat for 
Christmas, as you promised?” 

*“N-no ” 

“Well, if you don’t give a wrap, I don’t give a darn.” 

ee ee 
But He Takes It 


Physician: “You still take your morning bath, I 
suppose.” 

Patient: ‘““Never miss it. Sometimes I take it hot, 
sometimes I take it cold, and when I’m in a hurry | 
take it for granted.” 

eee 


Private Tour Preferred 


“Stand up,” shouted the evangelist. 
you want to go to heaven.” 

Everybody stood up but one old man. 

“Don’t you want to go to heaven?” asked the 
preacher. 

“Sure I do,” replied the old man, “‘but I ain’t goin’ 
with no excursion.” 


“Stand up if 


e e 
Slips That Pass In the Type 


“Miss B—————and her astronomy class enjoyed 
an outdoor study period Tuesday night at which time 
three constellations were discussed at length, the Great 
Bear, Little Bear and the Big Diaper.” 

“Tom B————,, World War veteran, returned to 
Tonopah Friday after having been in Reno several 
weeks incidental to the removal of an old pullet that 
has bothered him over twenty years.” 

“Following the discussion, Mrs. 'T—————, president 
of the Women’s Club, gummed up the proceedings with 
a few well-chosen words.” 

“Reverend W—————— spent Thursday afternoon 
visiting the new CCC vamp, west of town.” 

eee 
Something Similar 





Mother (to Bobby): “Surely you did something else 
but eat at the school treat?” 
Bobby: “Yes, mummie. After tea we sang a hymn 
called, ‘“‘We can sing, full though we be.” 
Mother learned later that the hymn selected was, 
“Weak and Sinful Though We Be.” 
e ee 


The Right Place 
“Hello, is this the Fidelity Insurance Company?” 
“Yes, madam.” 
“Well, I want to arrange to have my husband's 
fidelity insured.” 
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San Francisco Meeting 


The Bay Section of the California Business 
Educators Association held a meeting in the 
Bellevue Hotel, San Francisco, on Decem- 
ber 4. Lydia E. Innes, director of training 
in the 12th Region, U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, spoke on “Streamlining Training to 
Wartime Needs.” Her address was followed 
by a panel discussion, led by Dr. Earl W. 
Atkinson, on “Business Education Today 
and Tomorrow.” Members of the panel 
consisted of W. R. Blackler, Henry Chaim, 
Frank Glasson, C. C. Holmes, Ira Kibby, 


Margaret Montgomery, Oscar Paulson, 
Llewelyn Snyder, Blake Spencer, Esta 


Stuart, and Ralph Wentz. 
At the luncheon meeting the guest speaker 


was Dr. E. A. Cottrell of Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University, California, 
who is director of the European Area 


Language Program, Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program. He spoke on the topic, ‘““Train- 
ing for Military Government.” 

Sectional meetings in the afternoon were 
devoted to adult education, bookkeeping, 
clerical training, distributive education, 
junior high school education, heads of de- 
partments, and secretarial training. 





Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 


In June, 1944, Grove City College, Grove 
City, Pennsylvania, will celebrate the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the graduation 
of its first commercial teachers. For many 
years previous to World War I, Grove City 
College had prepared high school academic 
teachers. During the war there developed 
a shortage of commercial teachers similar 
to the present shortage, and Grove City 
College was asked by a number of public 
school administrators to offer a commercial 
teacher-training course to help relieve the 
situation. 

In June, 1919, the first commercial teach- 
ers were graduated from Grove City College. 
Each year thereafter the number of gradu- 
ates who entered the commercial teaching 
field increased. For several years previous to 
1942, forty commercial teachers were gradu- 
ated each year. At the present time Grove 
City College graduates are teaching com- 
mercial subjects in the high schools of 
seventeen states. In addition, graduates are 
on the faculties of commercial teacher- 
training institutions in Pennsylvania, Con- 
necticut, Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, and 
Indiana. 











A SERIES OF PROJECTS 
COVERING A VARIETY OF ACTIVITIES 
INVOLVING CLERICAL DUTIES 
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PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 


GOODFELLOW - KAHN 
PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is a combination textbook and workbook 


covering the nonsecretarial duties in six different kinds of businesses as follows: 
retail dairy, grocery, varnish manufacturer, industrial insurance agent, filling 
station, and wholesale bakery. Special emphasis is placed upon recording of 
business information and making arithmetical calculations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 


February, 1944 


Chicago 


Dallas 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
Lady with 9 years’ commercial teaching experience desires 
permanent position. Will also consider summer position. Is 


qualified to teach all commercial subjects. Has college degree 
in commerce. Address, No. 79. 





Woman with 15 years’ high school and business college 
teaching experience desires teaching position. Holds Minne- 
sota State Certificate and B. A. and B. S. S. degrees. Can 
teach all phases of bookkeeping and accounting, Gregg short- 
hand (manual or functional method) commercial law, Thomas 
shorthand, and all allied commercial subjects. Address, Box 
54, McGregor, Minnesota. 

Woman with M. A. degree and two years’ work toward 
Doctorate desires permanent commercial teaching position 
beginning in June or September. Prefers college or good high 
school in Colorado or Rocky Mountain area. Has had 14 
years’ teaching experience. Is the author of several books, 
and has biography in “American Women’s Who’s Who.” 
Address, No. 80. 

Woman with outstanding experience as teacher and ad- 
ministrator and in personnel and guidance work desires sum- 
mer position. Will consider permanent position. Holds B. S., 
B. C. S., and M. A. degrees with graduate work in business 
administration. Can teach all business subjects, as well as 
sociology, psychology, economics, finance, and social science. 
Prefers Southern or Central states. Available June 1. Ad- 
dress, No. 81. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Man to act as partner. Must be thoroughly 
experienced in all phases of private school work, and must be 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


capable of teaching. Small investment required. Advertiser 
has two schools and has real proposition for right man. Ad- 
dress, No. 82. 





WANTED: Experienced man to assume full charge of 
field work for high-class commercial school located in Middle 
West. Salary and commission. Young man preferred who 
desires inside work during winter months, and who desires to 
become a school owner in a few years. Address, No. 83. 

WANTED: Man or woman, with or without investment 
who can teach successfully one or more of the commercial 
branches and who can do satisfactory field work. Good school, 
debt free, with good prospects. Give complete information in 
first letter. Address, No. 84. 








SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE OR LEASE: Long-established business col- 
lege with excellent reputation. Attractive proposition to a 
reliable person. Good buy for a live-wire salesman. Address, 
No. 85. 





FOR SALE: A modern, well-managed, self-supporting, 
state-wide advertised school in the metropolitan district of a 
large Middle Western city. Has capacity for 200 students. . 
Wonderful opportunity for ambitious schoolman or schoolmen. 
Address, No. 86. | 





FOR SALE: Ideal combined business college and resi- 
dence in small Ontario centre. Excellent territory of 1,500 
square miles. Splendid reputation of 30 years’ standing. 
Complete college equipment. Entire floor space covers 4,800 
square feet. Excellent opportunity for man and wife. Average 
annual day enrollment about 70. Price $8,000 for entire prop- 
erty. Possession after June 30. Address, No. 87. 





THE BALANCE SHEET does not 





investigate want ad insertions. 








National Council Meeting 


The Administrative Board of the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education met 
in Detroit, Michigan, on December 30 with 
fifteen of the twenty-four members present. 

The chief topic for consideration was 
plans for reorganizing the Council to bring 
about a national organization of business 
teachers representing public and_ private 
schools. The Administrative Board ap- 
proved the activities of the president in 
getting the major business education organi- 
zations to appoint a committee to form a 
joint commission for consolidation of pro- 
fessional organizations. It was agreed that 
if this joint committee decides that a new 
administrative council be set up, the Na- 
tional Council for Business Education would 
dissolve in favor of the new organization. 

The executive committees of the N. E. A. 
Department of Business Education and the 
National Business Teachers Association 
were receptive to the formation of a joint 
commission. 
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The president reported that the National 
Council Student Typewriting Tests are 
being well received, and that several hundred 
certificates of typewriting efficiency have 
already been awarded for this school year. 
The president also reported that the January 
issue of the Journal of Business Education 
would carry a special section dealing with 
the activities of the chapters of the Future 
Business Leaders of America. 

The new members welcomed to the Board 
for the four-year term were: Dr. McKee 
Fisk, Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina; Dr. Ira W. Kibby, director of business 
education, State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California; Mrs. Frances Doub 
North, Western High School, Baltimore, 
Maryland; Louis A. Rice, Packard School, 
New York City; Dr. Paul O. Selby, Missour! 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missour; 
and R. G. Walters, Grove City College, | 
Grove City, Pennsylvania. i 
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Condon Goes to Whitewater 


Effective February 1, Arnold Condon was 
appointed to the faculty of State Teachers 
College, Whitewater, Wisconsin, as a super- 
visor of student teaching in commercial 
subjects. 

Mr. Condon is a graduate of Whitewater 
State Teachers College, class of 1934. He 
is returning to his Alma Mater after nine 
years of broadening teaching experience. 
For four years he taught in the high school 
at Highland Park, Illinois, and for three 
years he served as acting director of com- 
mercial teacher education at the State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. For 
three summer sessions he taught secretarial 
subjects in the Graduate School of North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. Dur- 
ing the past semester he has been a member 
of the faculty of Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

Mr. Condon obtained his Master’s degree 
from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, and has been working on 
his Doctorate at the School of Education, 
New York University, New York City. 





Missouri Association Meets 


The meeting of the Missouri Association of 
Private Business Schools was held in St. 
Louis, Missouri, on December 28 with the 
president, Nettie M. Huff of Huff College, 
Kansas City, Missouri, presiding. The 
principal address was given by Margaret A. 
Hickey, principal of Miss Hickey’s Training 
School for Secretaries, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Her subject was “Is There a Definite Place 
for the Private Business School in the Post- 
war Reconstruction Period, and How Can 
These Schools Serve Best?” 

Officers and directors for the new year are: 
president, Nettie M. Huff; vice-president, 
W.S. Sanford, Sanford-Brown Business Col- 
lege, Inc., St. Louis, Missouri; secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Emma Clack Steimle, Steimle 
School of Business, Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri; directors—C. W. Hanke, Brown’s 
Business and Secretarial School, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Clyde Morris, Central Business 
College, Kansas City, Missouri; E. E. Gard, 
Platt-Gard Business University, St. Joseph, 
Missouri; and B. B. Johnson, Springfield- 
Draughon Business University, Springfield, 
Missouri. 





SELF-CONTAINED TEXTBOOK-WORKBOOKS 
FOR ALL MAKES OF CALCULATING MACHINES 





types of schools. 


Cincinnati 








OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 


AGNEW 
A survey course covering the operations of all makes of machine calculators. It contains fifty jobs— 
twenty from the KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE and ten each from the CRANK-DRIVEN 
CALCULATOR COURSE, the TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE, and the FULL 
KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE. 


CRANK-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE 


A course containing twenty-seven jobs and three achievement tests based on the operation of the 
Monroe (regular and educator models), the Marchant, and the Friden machines. 


KEY-DRIVEN CALCULATOR COURSE - 


A course containing fifty-four jobs and six achievement tests based on the operation of the key-driven 
calculators—Burroughs and Comptometer machines. 


TEN-KEY ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE — cooore.ow - acnew 


A course consisting of twenty jobs—eighteen practice assignments and two tests based on the opera- 
tions of the Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington-Rand, Monarch, and Barrett machines. 


FULL KEYBOARD ADDING LISTING MACHINE COURSE ~ °°22%8°" 


A course containing twenty jobs—eighteen practice assignments and two tests based on the opera- 
tions of the Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen Wales, Barrett, Corona, and Allen machines. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
New York 


Chicago 


SECOND EDITION 
“= GOODFELLOW - AGNEW 


Planned for all 


SECOND EDITION 
GOODFELLOW - AGNEW 


San Francisco Dallas 





February, 1944 








Clay Anderson Is Acting Dean 


Dr. Clay J. Anderson, head of the depart- 
ment of economics and commerce at Central 
Missouri State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Missouri, was recently appointed 
acting dean of the College. 

At the November meeting of the com- 
mercial section of the Missouri State Teach- 
ers Association, Dr. Anderson was elected 
chairman of that group. 

Recently Dr. Anderson returned to War- 
rensburg after sixteen months of service in 
the Department of Commerce, Washington, 
I). C. He holds the Bachelor of Science and 
Master’s degrees from the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. He obtained 
the Ph. D. degree in economics from the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 

e * + 


War Loan Drive of Alpha lota Sorority 


During Alpha Iota Week, September 20 to 
26, 1943, the Third War Loan Drive was 
boosted $951,982.85, through the efforts of 
members of Alpha Iota sorority. This con- 
test was conducted in compliance with a 
resolution adopted at the Victory Conference 
held in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, from July 9 
to 11, 1943. The idea was originated by 
Leola Nix, president of the Missouri-Kansas 
Association, who presented the plan at 
their conclave in May. At that time it was 
voted to offer the project to the delegate at 
the national meeting. 

Kay Guntert of Stockton Alumnae Chap- 
ter, Stockton, California, led individual 
volume with a total sales of $127,300; Vir- 
ginia Masters of Detroit Alumnae Chapter, 
Detroit, Michigan, was second with $113,- 
875; the third highest record, $104,130, was 
made by Helen Trask of Kansas City 
Alumnae, Kansas City, Missouri. Chapters 
sold bonds and stamps in booths at bus 
stations and terminals, as well as by indi- 
vidual solicitations. 

In recognition of the services given to the 
War Savings Program, Henry Morgenthau, 
Jr., Secretary of the Treasury, has awarded 
a citation to Alpha Iota. 

The success of this drive was so gratifying 
that another similar contest was started 
during the Fourth War Loan Drive, which 
began in January. However, this time in- 
stead of counting only one weck, Alpha Iota 
members will work during the entire drive. 





BUY EXTRA U.S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 











Southwestern Association Meets 
The Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association held a luncheon meet- 
ing in St. Louis, Missouri, on December 
30. In the absence of President C. J, 
Blackwood of Blackwood-Davis Business 
College, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Vice- 
President E. A. Guise of Tulsa Business 
College, Tulsa, Oklahoma, presided. The 
meeting was largely attended by members 
of the Association and by other private 
school executives who were attending meet- 
ings of the National Council of Business 
Schools and other association meetings. 
oa * e 


What Is Happening to Geography? 
(Continued from page 266) 














presented. ‘To know an area—its climate, 
topography, culture, resources, and people— 
is a secure basis for greater understanding 
and tolerance in commerce, politics, and 
statesmanship. As events develop daily and 
as science forges ahead with greater strides, 
bringing all the earth’s surfaces closer to- 
gether, the boys and girls of the postwar 
period should be prepared to take their 
places in this changing world. 

To face these conditions and to help make 
more intelligent, thinking, broadminded 
citizens, a well-grounded foundation in 
geography is a necessity. Not only should 
we strive to find a greater niche for geogra- 
phy in the high school curricula, but we 
should also strive for the presentation of 
this material by well-trained teachers— 
teachers who have been trained in their 
college work in the field of geography and 
who know what they are aiming to do. This 
subject should not be assigned to the teacher 
who doesn’t have a full teaching schedule 
just in order to round out his program. 
Geography has a greater place now than 
ever before in our high school program—t 
meets the needs of the times and we should 
work to get it out of its long-embedded rut! 









ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 


A 36-page, attractively illustrated book based upon 
Army and Navy manuals. List price 32 cents, subject to 
school discount. 


ARMY AND NAVY FILING 


A 36-page book designed for civilian schools that wish 
to give training to students who expect to be inducted into 
the service or to those who expect to work in Army and 
Navy establishments. List price 28 cents, subject to school 





discount. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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